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HUNTING - FISHING - TRAVEL ADVENTURES 


| TRAV I L DI GE sT ae 
FOREIGN TRAVEL AID Ane get U. S. Foreraneoe support under wianean setup as part of 
Foreign Operations Administration slated to replace Mutual Security Agency. Proposed 
program would underline tourist attractions abroad in dollar-needy lands to help balance 


-export-import seales and bolster economic relationships, but stress technical assistance 
bo. Gevelop | travel HEE ue hE Ones hotel construction, transport expansion, etc. 


CLIPPER-AND-CAR plan operated by cooperation of Pan American World Airways and Rootes 
Motors permits traveler to fly to Europe, use Rootes car, fly-back and have car delivered 
in U.S. for down payment of one-third cost of transportat ion and car. : 
"CRUISE NEWS: Furness Withy has aon eueesa nae most comprehensive cruise cruise schedule ever offered 
by the company, has among host of sailings a sa 15-day Christmas ; cruise to seven Caribbean 
ports leaving New York December 18 at $385 up. . . . Family Cruise Plan of American President 
Lines lets Dad pay full fare, other family members one-half tab, on sail from San Fran- 
cisco November 29 to Pacific... . Cunard's Britannic will make a 66-day Mediterranean 
Cruise to 21 ports, 18 countries on departure from New York January 29, with minimum 
rates at $1,275. . . . French Line has listed 10 up-coming cruises headed by West Indies 
trip of Ile de France from New York February 6, followed by Flandre's wide-flung 54-day 
» cruise February 9. . Oo. vw wtelia Polaris Christmas-New Year Cruise leaves New Orleans 
December 21, returns January o) after at ia Mee at $415 up. ~~ 


“AIR ADDS: Canadian Pacific Airlines is. venetne agreements for first sky service between 
Canada and South America, hopes to get underway with weekly runs Ss late September. an 
Northwest Orient Airlines is seeking trans-Pacific tourist-class service at fares 60 
percent under present First-class tariffs...» « Brazilian International Airlines has 
slashed 41/2 hours from Miami-Rio run by eliminating Recife stop. . . . SABENA and Farrell 
rane inked a pact to let South Africa-bound travelers fly one way, sail the other witha 

20 pergont saving on the combo... eo TWA has two mobile ticket offices ces roaming West Coast 

and United has opened first drive-in ticket office at Redwood City, Calif... . Italian 
Air Lines has started Sunday flights between Rome and Cairo. ... Inter-change agreement 
extends Capital and National airline service to Buffalo, N. Y. . . . BOAC has commenced 
service between London and Trinidad via Bermuda. . . . Avianca started Calypso ROL eee 
Tours to Jamaica for all-inclusive vacation rate of $266 up from New York. .. . 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ae in Jerusalem September 22 through October 14 sponsored by 
Israel government devoted to Conquest of the Desert, with simultaneous presentation of 
World Jewish Olympics Meet September ¢ 20 “through September 29 at Ramatgam, Tel Aviv suburb. 


NEW HIGHWAY LINK has brought Great Smoky Mountains National Park and Blue Ridge Park- — 
way together in Western North Carolina, with a five-mile connection to Parkway from Soco 
Gap on U.S. 19 near Waynesville. ~ 


‘NATIONAL MONUMENT was created of George Washington Caves s Diamond, Mo., birthplace, 
memorializing slave-born scientist and becoming first site to so honor a Negro. 


RAILS TALES: fickets on Austrian railways bought outside Austria are available ata 

20 percent cut... . Union Pacific Railroad travelers making Las Las Vegas stop-over to or from | 
Los Angeles can take motor coach side-trip to Hoover Dam—Lake Mead at no extra charge. . 2. 
Bus ride over Skyline Drive in Virginia is available to passengers using Chesapeake and 
Ohio > Railway between points west of Charleston and Washington, D. C. for $1.60. 


REGULATIONS : Dominican Pepepice has dropped visa requirements, permits Americans to enter 
on tourist card issued for $1.00. . . . Denmark has abolished private auto speed limits. ... 
Austria now ORO entry of 5,000 schillings instead of former 1,000 limit. 


CHAIR ROPE railway up Vesuvius permits visitors to view Bay of Naples during five 
minute ascent—and the tow supports emit music from loudspeakers | 


BULLETIN: Customs duty for auto entry into Japan has been abolished, 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


A young traveler gazes raptly at the Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha statue in Minnesota’s Minne- 
haha Park, site of Hiawatha legends which 
inspired the famous Longfellow poem. 

Photo by Lanks from Monkmeyer Press. 
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CHARGE 


for Your FIRST GIFT 


inati f the 
he fascinating story Co) 
Around-sbe-World SHOPPE ea 
i ecide to c 
a gi delightful surprise 
ate from abroad, without charge! 


GIFTS OM abRoAD 
FOR ONLY 22° EACH! 


Imagine yourself shopping in 
the tiny villages and the big 
cities of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South America, the Near East 
and the Far East. Imagine 
yourself examining the hun- 
dreds of unusual articles peculiar to each 
foreign land, many of them hand made, then 
selecting the very choicest in interest, useful- 
ness, beauty and value, and buying them for 
only $2.00 each delivered to your door. You 
pay no postage, no duty. The value is guaran- 
teed to be more than satisfactory to you in 
every instance. 3 
How, you ask, can this be done? The secret 
is in the new, unique service offered by the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, plus the 
magic of the American dollar. Foreign nations 
are in urgent need of American dollars to sup- 
pore native industries. They are glad to offer 
tremendous merchandise values in exchange. 
Thus you get more for your money — and at 
the same time you are doing your bit to im- 
prove world conditions by lending a helping 
hand co our neighbors around the world. 
Conversation Pieces From Abroad 
Coming from a different country each month, 
the Club’s selections are ever-varied in charac- 
ter, representative of many different cultures, 
One month, for instance, you may receive an 
example of fine Florentine leatherwork from 
the historic city of the Italian Renaissance ; the 
next, a package may arrive from mysterious 
India, containing a strangely beautiful work of 
hand-wrought silver in symbolic design. Other 
shipments may bring you an old-world wood- 
carving from Switzerland; a handwoven crea- 
tion from South America; a sparkling: piece 
of Swédish glassware ; a chic product of France. 
With each package will come the fascinating 
story of the origin and significance of the 
article — adding glamour to each shipment. 
You Pay Nothing Extra For Membership 
It costs nothing to join the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club. There are no member- 
ship fees or dues. You pay only for the regular 
monthly selections of merchandise — and only 
the low price of $2.00 apiece — even less on a 
6 months’ or 12 months’ membership. You may 
cancel your membership at any time and the 
unused portion of your payment will be 
refunded in full. Even better, if you are not 
delighted upon receiving your first regular 
monthly selection, you may keep it free of 
charge along with your surprise gift and re- 
ceive a full refund of the fofal amount paid. 
vehy not start your membership right now, 
while you can have a FREE SURPRISE GIFT 
as a reward for promptness, and get the bene- 
fit of the really remarkable values now avail- 
able? Use the coupon below to. enroll now 
or to write for additional information. 


Anound-the- World Choppers Club 


Dept 842, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N.J. 
ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
i Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 942 
| 24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 
Please enroll me as a Member and send me 
| my PREE SURPRISE GIFT from a foreign 
country. Also start regular monthly ship- 
| ments of the club’s selections of foreign mer- 
chandise, to be shipped direct to me from 
| countries of origin and to continue through 
| the following term of membership: 
T enclose remittance fOr $..sssscssserccersecreees ° 
| © 3 Months......$6.00  [] 6 Months...... $11.50 
| (1 12 Months..... $22.00 
Us 


% 
(Note: the U. S, Post Office Dept. charges a service ; 
é 


fee of 15c for delivering foreign packages, which is 
collected by your postman and cannot be prepaid) 


AGdTeSS's, cre ere iais.elele sra 6/0 ersinteve eleth/> elelele sie lsivieinny 
City & 
LOMB e-sileiesisake Gono GadGU wee LCL lone 9 
OCheck here if you wish to receive only 
the illustrated brochure at this time. 
References; FranklirWasfington Trust Co., Newark 2, N, J. 
I a) OTe cera Seer ore 


eae ee Danish Days, Solvang, near TT See ate Feast of St. Spyridon, Corfu, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Greece. 
1-8....Royal National Eisteddfod, Rhy, Oa Stes Hambletonian. Stake, Goshen, 
Wales. New York. 
2-31...August Fair, Charleroi, Belgium, 14-16..Daz of Fun Camival, Ocean 
8-8....Gaelic Mod, St. Ann, N.S. Beach, Calif. 
4-8....Horse Show, Dublin, Eire. eee Religious Pilgrimage, Lourdes, 
4-8....Craftsman’s Fair Guilford, New France. 
Hampshire. 16-23. .Pelota Championships, San Se- 
6-8... .Star Festival, Sendai, Japan. bastian, Spain. 
6-16...Danish Industries Fair, Fred- 17-24..American Dance Festival, New 
ericia, Denmark. London, Conn. 
7-17...Film Festival, Venice, Italy. 17-18. .Finnish Athletic Championships, 
Settee Smoki Ceremonials, Prescott, Helsinki. 
Arizona. 19-25. .Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 
9-12...Inter-Tribal Meeting, Gallup, 20-Sept. 20 Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 
New Mexico 21-Sept.5 Canadian National Exhibi- 
10-18. .Festival of Accordions, Sample tion, Toronto. 
Fair 10-21, Savigliano, Italy. 22-Sept. 6 International Fair, Stockholm. 
SEPTEMBER 
1-11...Semi-annual Fair, Utrecht, Hol- (peo Gala Day Celebrations, Berwick, 
land. Nova Scotia. 
1-13...Musical September, Montreux, 8-12...Miss America Pageant, Atlantic 
Switzerland. City, New Jersey. 
9......Joust of the Saracens, Arezzo, Oi eudaabes Arts, Crafts Show, Honolulu, 
Italy. Hawaii. 
2-5....World Water Ski Federation 9-12...Cigar Harvest Festival, Hartford, 
Championships, Toronto, Can- Connecticut. 
ada. OM snare Pendleton Round-Up, Pendleton, 
Siveads rae Royal Highland Games, Braemar, Oregon. 
Scotland. 10-11..Tuna Tournaments, Wedgeport, 
38-13...Music Festival, Besancon, France. N.S. - 
AN ase Visiting Day, Copenhagen, Den- 11-13..Navajo Tribal Fair, Window 
mark. Rock, Arizona. 
5-12...Three Choirs Festival, Gloucester, 12-20—Swedish Industries Fair, Gothen- 
England. burg, Sweden. 
5-7....Paul Bunyan Celebration, Fort 12-27. . Agriculture, industry trade fair, 


Bragg, California. 


5-12...Oregon State Fair, Salem, Ore- 
gon. 

6-13...Fall Fair, Vienna, Austria. 

6-24. ..Levant Fair, Bari, Italy. 


1-15. ..Gourmet’s Festival, Alba, Italy. 

2-3....2nd Annual Fall Foliage Festival, 
Rangeley, Maine. 

8-11...Danbury Fair, Danbury, 
necticut. 

4—also 11, 18, 25: Religious Pilgrimage, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Gini, Cherry Blossom Festival, Orange, 
New South Wales, Australia. 


Con- 


8-10...Buckwheat Festival, Kingwood, 
West Virginia. 

9-10...Music Days, Donaueschingen, 
Germany. 

10-18. .Choral Contest, Dublin, Ireland. 

11-17. .Jacaranda Festival, _ Pretoria, 
South Africa. 
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AUGUST 


Lausanne, Switzerland. 


12-27. .Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 

AS a oe International Fair, Thessaloniki, 
Greece. 

NS 2 eee ce Opening of Parliament, The 


Hague, Holland. 


OCTOBER 


12-16..8th Annual Dance Festival, 
Morecambe, Lancashire, Eng- 
land. 

13.....Memorial Service, Pulaski Statue, 


Washington, D. C. 


16-17..Klamath Basin Potato Festival, 
Merrill, Oregon, 

18-24. .Fiesta, Alvarado, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 

18-24. .Aloha Week, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

20-24, pa Fair, Raleigh, North Caro- 
ina. 

20-24. .Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition, Portland, Oregon. 

OA esters Religious Procession, Portobello, 
Panama. 

22-Nov. 1 International Motor Show, 


London, England. 


22-23. .Auto, motorcycle races, Berne, 
Switzerland. 

23-Sept. 12. Edinburgh Festival, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

A ee Battle of Flowers, Cannes, 
France. 

PASE Nas Tuna Fishing Tournament, Elsi- 
nore, Denmark. 

96-30..San Bernardino County Fair, 
Victorville, Calif. 

DS rea Aztec Dances, Tlalpan, near 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

DOs Grand Pardon of St. Anne, 


Plonevez-Porzay, France. 
30-Sept. 7 Salmon Derby, Astoria, Ore- 


gon. 
COL rae Water Ski Championship Quali- 
fications, Toronto, Canada. 


15-16. . Independence Celebrations, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico. 

Le eae Horse Show, Dunbar, West Vir- 
ginia. 

17-29. .Sheep Dog Championships, Car- 
diff, Wales. 

18-20. .Fishermen’s Fiesta, San Pedro, 
California. 

20-Oct. 5 Grape Fairs, Luxembourg. 

22-26. .Cherokee Indian Fair, Cherokee, 
North Carolina. 

22-26. .Feast of Our Lady of Ransom, 
Barcelonia, Spain. 

24-27. .Feast of the Moon, Chula Vista, 
California. 

25-Oct. 4 Scandinavian Flower 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

26-Oct. 4 Autumn Fair, Graz, Austria. 

De ee te All-Ireland Senior Final Football, 
Dublin, Ireland. 

29-30..Riding, Jumping 
Vienna, Austria. 


Show, 


Tournament, 


22-Nov. 1 Western Week, Palm Springs, 


California. 

DAN ee United Nations Day. Varied cele- 
brations in member countries. 

PAS rare Auto Races, Barcelona, Spain. 

2 Oreararte Music Contest Finals, Sarajavo, 
Yugoslavia. 

SH, Music and Arts Festival, Wex- 


ford, Ireland. 

27-31. .Winter Fair, Ottawa, Canada. 

27-Nov. 4 Fiesta, Gerona, Spain. 

29-31. .Independence Fetes, throughout 
Turkey. 

30-31. .Famed Halloween Festival, Anna- 
heim, California. 


30-31..Annual Fall Festival, Arkansas 
City, Kansas. ‘ 
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At Bemidji, Minnesota, stand giant concrete statues of legendary Paul Bunyan and his Blue Ox, Babe, helping to symbolize state’s might. 


INNESOTA’S WELCOME SIGN is always up. It hangs in 
M the portals of large and small resorts, metropolitan 
hotels and rustic lodges. It is reflected in the smile of a 
friendly people eager to share a beautiful recreational 
heritage and mirrored in the smooth waters of more than 
10,000 lakes. 

As the eleventh largest state in America, Minnesota 
offers a rich diversity of travel treats. Fishing is excellent, 
and waterfowl, grouse, pheasant, partridge and quail pro- 
vide the nimrod with targets, while big game in the form 
of white-tailed deer and black bear present opportunity 
for thrill-packed sport. More than 50 state parks, reserves 
and waysides provide unexcelled facilities for picknicking, 
hiking, camping, boating and swimming. 

Such variety is almost impossible to catalogue con- 
cisely, but among the highlights of a visit to magic Minne- 
sota, the visitor should keep in mind the following. 


HIAWATHA VALLEY—Between La Crescent and St. 
Paul, U. S. Highway 61 parallels the majestic Mississippi 
for almost 140 miles through the enchanting and _pic- 
turesque Hiawatha Valley with its colorful river towns 
and cities. This region is rich in historic lore and Indian 
legend and its startling scenic beauty bears many similari- 
ties to the panoramas along the Hudson River Valley. 
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The river bottoms are a maze of wooded islands, sepa- 
rated by acres of white and yellow water lilies and patches 
of water-hyacinth. On the lofty ramparts of the towering 
bluffs are the most varied forests in the state with trees 
and shrubs common throughout the north woods scat- 
tered through the ravines and promontories. Here are 
some of North America’s most interesting plant relics, 
descendants of species forced into this region by advancing 
glacial ice. Uncommon mountain flora and mosses, whose 
natural range is usually above 5,000 feet, thrive here at 
an altitude of less than 1,000 feet. 

The 60 miles between La Crescent and Wabasha are in- 
cluded in the Winnishiek Bottoms, a network wilderness 
of sloughs and bayous extending 300 miles southward 
along the Mississippi to Rock Island, Ill. This great area 
comprises approximately 175,000 acres of land and 100,- 
000 acres of water and is a national game preserve—the 
first refuge to include fur-bearing animals, fish and plant 
life. 

Between Lake City and Red Wing, the Mississippi 
broadens out to form Lake Pepin—a bluff-walled lake, 34 
miles long. This section unfolds one of the most charming 
bits of natural scenic beauty along the entire route. Across 
the river, on the Wisconsin shore, is Maiden Rock, famed 
in Indian lore as the cliff from which an Indian princess 
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Eager anglers, fully equipped, start for afternoon of lake-edge fishing. 


leaped to her death rather than marry a brave she did not 
love. 

The region around Red Wing has been called the 
“Little Switzerland of America.” Its charm and breath- 
taking beauty has been best described by Mark Twain in 
the record of his journey along the Upper Mississippi. 


ST. CROIX VALLEY—A charming village, Taylors 
Falls, nestles against a backdrop of towering, precipitous 
Bluffs on the west bank of the beautiful St. Croix River, 
at the head of the famous Dalles of the St. Croixs The 
superb and striking scenic beauty of this region is not 
surpassed anywhere in Minnesota. A magnificent pan- 
orama unfolds as the highway winds down among the 
high cliffs with the turbulent St. Croix tumbling through 
the rocky gorge far below. The famous Dal'es of the St. 
Croix in Interstate State Park is a masterpiece of nature’s 
handiwork, rising 200 feet in almost perpendicular pali- 
sades above the sharp and narrow channel of the rushing 
stream. The rugged scenic beauty of this popular recrea- 
tional area is both startling and spectacular. The rocky 
ledges are crowned with pine trees and a dense under- 
growth of bushes and vines, and the bizarre and massive 
rock formations are of special interest to geologists. The 
rocks are mostly gray in color but occasionally reveal 
patches of brilliant red, yellow and green. 

In the upper part are the largest pot holes in the world, 
created after the Ice Age by the whirling and surging mo- 
tion of rotating water and boulders which ground out the 
huge depressions. They vary in diameter from a few 
inches to 30 feet and the largest is twelve feet across and 
60 feet deep. Other interesting formations are the Devil’s 
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Chair, which is 80 feet high, and a smaller rock called 
the Devil’s Pulpit. while across on the Wisconsin side 
stands the Old Man of the River. The ripple marks of a 
glacial stream are also visible. 

Scenic boat trips are available through both the upper 
and lower Dalles and canoes may be rented by those who 
wish to explore more leisurely. Facilities for hiking, boat- 


ing and fishing are unsurpassed. 


NORTH SHORE DRIVE—Here, along Lake Superior, is 
150 miles of startling scenery, the like of which you will 
not find anywhere else in the country. Rushing rivers, 
with spectacular cascades and waterfalls boiling through 
rocky beds, tumble down from the uplands and silently 
lose themselves in the shimmering blue waters of a great 
inland sea. The route traverses Minnesota’s famous 
Arrowhead country, America’s pictureland of sky-blue 
water, and penetrates the vast expanse of the Superior 
National Forest—the last fragment of the original Ameri- 
ca still remaining in the U. S. Of particular interest is 
Split Rock Lighthouse—the sentinel of Minnesota’s north 
shore—a typical seashore scene a thousand miles from 
either ocean. Perched on the crown of a cliff, it is the 
highest lighthouse in the U. S. and is open to visitors. 


GRAND PORTAGE—This Chippewa Indian village is 
located about six miles off North Shore Drive. Although 
its population is now almost entirely Indian, it is the 
oldest white settlement in Minnesota. Even before the 
Declaration of Independence was signed this wilderness 
outpost was a busy settlement—the trade center for a vast 


Horseman pauses on ride to gaze at one of 10,000 Minnesota lakes. 
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area, extending 2,000 miles northwest to Great Slave and 
Athabasca Lakes and 800 miles east to Montreal. Many of 
the old landmarks, including the stockade, have been 
restored, ‘and an historical museum houses numerous 
relics of that bygone era. Indian handicraft, such as 
articles of birchbark and beadwork, can be purchased in 
the village and there is regular launch service to Isle 
Royale during the summer. 


GUNFLINT TRAIL—This far-famed path is a wilderness 
drive of wild and enchanting beauty. For 58 miles it 
goes up over rocky ridges and down through deep 
valleys, flanked by three million acres of forestland and 
water—the largest” Virgin wilderness remaining in the 
U.S. It winds through immenge stands of towering pine, 
descends into dark valleys of tall, stately spruce, and 
passes along -piéturesque hillsides of gleaming silver 
birch. In this vast expanse of woods and water is the 
greatest canoe country in the nation—a network of 
streams and portages interlacing a maze of lakes set like 
fine cut sapphires at the tip of the Minnesota Arrowhead. 
Camp and picnic grounds are maintained by the U. S. 
Forest Service and some twenty attractive resorts are 
located at various intervals along the trail which ends at 
Big Saganaga Lake on the threshold of the far-flung 
Quetico Preserve—Canada’s unspoiled masterpiece of 
nature. 


LAKE TRAVERSE—-Stretching for miles along the west- 
ern border of the state, Lake Traverse is the scene of 
Minnesota’s most thrifting spectale of bird migration— 


Two outdoorsmen head for a placid paddle amid enthralling woods. 
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Even little ones can proudly hoist string of fish after lake session. 


the annual stopover of the famous blue geese. These 
dramatic birds stop here to rest and feed on their long 
journey from the Gulf of Mexico to the frozen wastes 
of Baffin Island above the Arctic circle. As the first 
crimson tracers of approaching dawn stab through the 
velvet canopy of retreating night, large flocks rise from 
their night feeding into the morning sky and wheel into 
flying formation for their patterned journey to the isola- 
tion of the Polar regions. In wave after wave they fly 
their unbroken and symmetrical V’s along the unseen air- 
ways that criss-cross the sky——a perfect pageant of nature. 


RED RIVER VALLEY—Red River flows north into Hud- 
son Bay and marks the boundary between Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. The gently rolling fields of this vast prairie 
are known as the “bread basket of the world.” As far 
as the eye can see is flat land covered with waving fields 
of grain and alfalfa, broken only by giant silos and farm- 
stead buildings and windbreaks. The old Pembina Trail, 
along which the creaking oxcarts once carried valuable 
loads of furs to the distant settlements, runs through this 
region. 


PAUL BUNYAN LAND—Wherever lumbermen log the 
north woods from Maine to Washington they spin fab- 
ulous yarns and tell tall stories of Paul and his Blue Ox, 
Babe. This giant woodsman is America’s chief legendary 
hero. His massive size and strength symbolize the high 
spirit of rugged adventure in God’s great out-of-doors. 
On the shore of Lake Bemidji, alongside the information 
center of the Bemidji Civic and Commerce Association, 
are giant figures of Paul and Babe, standing almost 
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Northwest Angle can be reached only by ship or plane from U.S. 


Minnesota resorts combine rustic cabin life with modern facilities. 
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twenty feet high and built of steel and concrete. They 
are a favorite with camera fans and thousands come here 
to take pictures of these two fabulous characters. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER SOURCE—ltasca is Minnesota’s 
largest state park—a vast domain of nearly 32,000 acres, 
covered with magnificent large stands of virgin Norway 
and white pine. Here, in Lake Itasca, is the source of the 
Mississippi River. Where the stream begins it is possible 
to walk across the tiny flow that eventually becomes one 
of the great rivers of the world. From this point it runs 
northward for almost 100 miles before turning south 
on its long journey to the Gulf of Mexico. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS—This vast inland sea, which 
Minnesota shares with Manitoba and Ontario, is one of 
the finest recreational areas on the North American con- 
tinent. It covers an area of 2,000 square miles and is 
dotted with over 14,000 beautifully wooded islands. It 
is the largest lake in Minnesota, the largest fresh water 
lake in the U. S. with the exception of the Great Lakes, 
and the fifth largest fresh water lake in the world. It lies 
in a region of rich historical interest and is internationally 
known for its excellent fishing and hunting. Modern and 
attractive summer homes and resorts will be found on 
many of these islands in American waters. 


PIPESTONE QUARRIES—The renowned Pipestone 
Quarries in southwestern Minnesota are famous in Indian 
legends and historical documents as the source of the 
unusual reddish-colored stone used for centuries by the 
Red Man for carving his peace pipes. The Indians believe 
that here is where the Great Spirit created man and that 
the dark red quartzite is the flesh of their ancestors, 
hardened by the waters of the great flood. None but 
Indians are allowed to quarry or carve the pipestone. In 
its original state it is soft and clay-like, easily molded and 
shaped, but once exposed to the air it soon hardens to a 
consistency which will take a brilliant polish. In 1937, 
Congress set aside 115 acres in which the quarries are 
situated, to be called the Pipestone National Monument. 


MESABI RANGE—The “biggest hole on earth” is the 
Hull-Rust-Mahoning mine at Hibbing on the Mesabi fron 
Range. More earth has been taken from this gigantic 
chasm than was moved in building the Panama Canal, 
and it is said that the idea of using steam shovels for 
scooping out the great waterway came as a result of 
watching their operations in the open pits of the Mesabi 
Range. This El Dorado of red gold touches the pinnacle 
of all that is interesting and spectacular—the like of 
which is not found anywhere else inthe world. Sixty per 
cent of all the iron ore mined in the U. S. is produced 
in Minnesota, of which 90 per cent comes from the great 
open pits of the Mesabi. 

In sum, Minnesota is a mighty state with magnificent 
scenery and an invigorating climate. More and more 
Americans are discovering this Land of 10,000 Lakes, and 
spending the vacation of a lifetime. 4 


TRAVEL. 


SOUTH 


AFRICA’S 


HE VERY VASTNESS of South 

Africa, with its year-round sum- 
mers, its amazing wild game sanctu- 
aries, its primitive native kraals in 
sharp contrast to its modern sky- 
scraper cities, its storied diamond 
mines and its wild natural beauty, 
makes this country a mecca for the 
tourist who is seeking new sites, 
new adventure. 

But even in South Africa, fresh- 
man to world tourism, there has 
already grown a predilection to par- 
ticular areas as tourist centers, as pe- 
culiar to South Africa as, say, the 
Riviera is to France, Stratford-on- 
Avon to England and Venice to Italy. 

Thus, thanks to awed reports from 
travelers who have safaried through 
Kruger National Park, and visited 
the Native Territories of Zululand, 
Swaziland or Basutoland, or gone in- 
to the Kimberley diamond mines, 
the average well-informed American 
tourist can discuss these places with 
competent knowledge. 

South Africa’s vacation — glory, 
however, does not lie only in_ these 
places, great though their attractions 
may be. There is also the oft-forgot- 
ten strip of splendor known to ini- 
tiates as the Garden Route. 
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By Thomas P. Kennedy 


Not far from Cape Town on South 
Africa’s southern tip is the port of 
Mossel Bay. From this spot, along a 
route of surpassing loveliness, to Port 
Elizabeth, 200 miles to the east, runs 
the Garden Route, held by many 
South Africans to be the most pic- 
turesque and beloved part of the en- 
tire continent. The best season for 
traveling this trail is from Septem- 
ber to March. 

“Garden Route” is a masterpiece 


CAPE 
TOWN be: 


Well South Africa is 


below equator, 


ideal 


GARDEN ROUTE 


of understatement. It may convey the 
delight and surprise felt by early 
travelers as they left the long, dusty 
tracks of the great central plain and 
took this road that ran between the 
forest and the sea, but it is surely an . 
inadequate description of primeval 
forest, rivers, lagoons and _ bathing 
beaches, with by-ways to the won- 
ders of the Cango Caves and through 
wild mountain passes, with some of 
the grandest scenery in the world as 
a back-drop. 

Mossel Bay and a town to the 
north and slightly inland called, sim- 
ply, George, form the gateway to the 


notable trip mapped above. 


region for 
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Players bow! on green at The Wilderness. 


Garden Route. To the north, over the 
Outeniqua Mountains, lies the town 
of Oudtshoorn. To the east are The 
Wilderness, Knysna, Plettenberg Bay, 
Keurbooms River, Storms River, ly- 
ing along the coast. A mile or two in- 
land from these coastal resorts you 
plunge into the forests. 

On the map of South Africa this 
area may be traced as a compara- 
tively small triangle of country, but 
to the South African this is “it.” This 
is the honeymooners’ country and, 
like honeymooners the world over, 
South African newly-weds pick the 
most romantic setting of real natural 
beauty for their idyll. 

Mossel Bay has a famous natural 
bathing pool called The Poort, pro- 
tected from the waves by a series of 
reefs, but with the sea endlessly 
surging in and out. This masterpiece 
of Father Neptune even has a gradu- 
ated depth, with a shallow end for 
the kiddies. Mossel Bay is beloved of 
the gourmet, too. The best oysters in 
South Africa are found here. There 
are magnificent soles, also, and a 
dozen other types of fish caught here. 
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The staple lunch of the townspeople, 
though, seems to be mutton, but even 
so, they are not at all sheepish in 
claiming Mossel Bay to be the sea- 
food center of South Africa. 

Outside Mossel Bay you cross the 
Great Brak River and then begin to 
climb, for these are the foothills of 
the Outeniqua Mountains, and you 
are now headed for the region of for- 
ests, mountains, flowers and beaches 

. that is the essence of the Garden 
Route. 

Thirty miles from Mossel Bay you 
reach George, as simple and as un- 
pretentiously English as its name. 
This prosperous forestry and farm- 
ing center has attracted settlers from 
all over the British Empire, who set- 
tle down here to a life of rural com- 
fort on their modest pensions. Every 
inhabitant, it would seem, has a nice 
house, invariably surrounded by at 
least half an acre of garden where 
luxuriant flowers grow like weeds. If 

‘George were in America, it would 
surely be endorsed by an enterpris- 
ing real estate company as an ideal 
retirement spot. 


Flock of ostriches 
jaywalk happily at 
farm in Oudtshoorn. 


Nature’s stone cary- 
ings make Cango 
Caves worth detour. 


TRAVEL 


While you are in George, and be- 
fore you turn back to the coast for a 
visit to the bays, the beaches and la- 
goons, it is an appropriate time to 
drive over the mountain range of the 
Outeniquas and make the journey to 
the inland town of Oudtshoorn, a 
“must” gn every tourist’s itinerary. A 
magnificent highway, a masterpiece 
of engineering skill, allows you to 
cruise along as it climbs several thou- 
sand feet, through mountain pass, 
over range and across plateau to 
Oudtshoorn. Homéof the ostrich 
feather industry of the world, Qudt- 

-shoorn’s fortunes boom and slump 
according to. the dictates of fashion. 
Feather boas and plumes in hats are 
not de rigeur today, but Oudtshoorn 
ostrich feathers grace dazzling young 
ladies of Broadway and Hollywood 
chorus lines, where the demand for 
such exotic embellishment remains 
unabated. 

The economy of Oudtshoorn was 
at one time geared absolutely to the 
ostrich but nowadays, wisely, mixed 
farming is practiced and this is quite 
a prosperous community. You'll still 
see plenty of ostriches, though, and 
be sure to visit an ostrich farm. 

Seventeen miles from, Oudtshoorn 
lies one of the wonders of the world 
—the Cango Caves. You will be well 
advised to see these caves, which are 
visited by thousands of tourists each 
year, and which are said to have 
given inspiration to Rider Haggard 
for She (of the pre-television era). 
The caves, which extend for more 
than two miles. are floodlit and con- 
cealed lighting throws the gro- 


Odd beach formation at Mossel Bay creates a double fun strip. 
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tesquely shaped stalactites and_sta- 
lagmites into sharp relief. There are 
80 different halls and chambers, 

Returning to the town of George 
and from George down to the coast, 
the rest of your journey along the 
Garden Route follows the shore with 
occasional diversions into the Forest. 

Nine miles outside George lies a 
famous coastal resort inappropri- 
ately named The Wilderness. The 
road from George winds down a hill- 
side and there, in a valley made by 
mountains on one side and a range 
of huge sand dunes which cut off the 
sea on the other, is a vale of absolute 
peace and contentment. A hotel and 
a little group of houses that have 
been built there are formed around a 
huge “village green.” To the north 
and south lie river and lagoon, seal- 
ing this little patch of beauty from 
all outside contacts except the road 
which winds down to the hotel. An 
extraordinarily pervasive air of rest- 
fulness exists here, truly a haven of 
contentment. 

There’s a fine romantic legend to 
the story of how The Wilderness got 
its name. It seems that early in the 
Nineteenth Century a handsome 
young fellow named van den Berg 
bought this tract of land for the 
equivalent of about $1,000—a _ bar- 
gain that would make even Peter 
Minuit sit up and take notice. Asis in- 
evitable with most young men, he fell 
in love with and proposed to a young 
lady with some rather romantic 
ideas. She told the smitten van den 
Berg that yes, indeed, she would 
marry him but only if he would take 
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her away from civilization and live 
in the wilderness. When our hero re- 
covered his breath, he dashed right 
back to his property beyond George, 
built a stone house and, brilliantly, 
called it The Wilderness. Nuptials 
followed and there, so the legend 
says, our couple lived happily ever 
afterwards. 

The Wilderness today is a perfect 
example of how a beauty spot can 
be developed as a vacation resort but 
yet avoid the ornate vulgarities that 
have despoiled many such areas. As 
a center from which to explore the 
district, The Wilderness is perfectly 
planned. Within half a day’s journey 
by car lie all the beauty spots of the 
Garden Route. Everything the holi- 
daymaker wants to do is at your 
doorstep and you.need never have an 
idle moment. The sea, ideal for bath- 
ing, thunders onto a golden beach, 
or you may prefer to dip in the 
placid quietness of the lagoon. There 
is golf, tennis, bowling, boating and 
fishing. There is riding and walking 
over the many paths that wander on 
the outskirts of the forest. However, 
if you want to do nothing at all this 
is the place to do it, in a comfort- 
able chair with the warm South Afri- 
can sunshine soaking into your bones 
and a sea breeze to give you an 
appetite. 

From The Wilderness there are al- 
ternative routes to Kynsna, your next 
stopping place. It is difficult to de- 
cide whether to take the road that 
runs along the coast through the Lake 
District or to take the other that runs 
through Barrington and _ districts 


Keen anglers can find many fishing spots along Wilderness Coast. 
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where the famous sawmills are at 
work, giving you a glimpse of what 
the Tzitzikama Forest means to this 
area. However, since you will see 
more of the forest, the lake road, 
with its glimpses of vleis (lakes) and 
hordes of waterfowl, provides the 
more interesting drive. Phenome- 
nally good bass fishing is available 
at Groen Vlei not far beyond The 
Wilderness, so don’t forget your 
tackle. 

Knysna, once one of South Afri- 
ca’s premier ports from which timber 
was shipped to all the major cities, 
stands at the banks of a long and 
narrow estuary into which _ the 
Knysna River runs at the top and 
which is open to the sea at the far 
end. The advent of railways and 
larger ships brought about a decline 
in Knysna’s ship-building industry, 
but it is still famed throughout 
South Africa as the home of the 
fabulously expensive stinkwood fur- 
niture. A visit to one of these furni- 
ture factories is another “must” and 
it is not unusual to leave the district 
carrying a walking cane made of one 
of the local woods or some more 
weighty souvenir of your visit to this 
forest town. 

All roads out of Knysna lead into 
the forest, a fascinating place for pic- 


nics and for walks, and it would be 
possible to spend a lifetime exploring 
its vast area. Somewhere within its 
depths are the Knysna _ elephants, 
said to be the largest in the world. 
You will hear a great deal about 
these elephants but your chances of 
seeing them are very slight. They 
move. principally at night and, 
though from time to time they have 
scared the wits out of woodcutters 
deep in the forest they have never 
been known to attack anyone. 
Twenty miles east of Knysna lies 
Plettenberg Bay, a magnificent sheet 
of water protected from the south- 
east by a great peninsula of rock that 
rises 200 feet from the sea and runs 
six miles out into the bay. This pen- 
insula is called Robberg (literally, 
“Seal Mountain”) and if you climb 
out to the seaward end of it you'll 


find out why. The rocks are alive with 


barking, grunting, wallowing seals. 

En route to Plettenberg you travel 
through a glade in the forest known 
as The Garden of Eden, a place of 
breathless beauty that will forever 
etch itself into your memory. There 
are many who claim that this is the 
loveliest spot in the world, and that 
no artist could possibly reproduce 
the stunning beauty of the trees, with 
their delicate shading of rare color, 


At Plettenberg Bay, car drives along water’s edge toward hotel near trip’s end. 
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that no camera could possibly cap- 
ture the absoluteness of the beauty, 
no words could remotely convey the 
radiant splendor of this elegant 
glade. Obviously, you simply must 
see it for yourself! 

As though the area were not sufh- 
ciently endowed, six miles beyond 
Plettenberg Bay there is another re- 
sort named Keurbooms River. Here 
three rivers meet to form a lagoon 
which stretches down to the beach 
and in which there is splendid fishing 
available.» Keurbooms River is a 
quiet and beautiful spot, the ideal 
place for a family vacation. What- 
ever else you do while you are here, 
you must certainly take a boat and 
row a mile or two up the river, a 
deep brown stream that runs_be- 
tween high rock walls. On the upper 
reaches of the river, where the bird 
life is exotically hued and where ba- 
boons bark at you from the hilltops, 
you feel you have left civilization be- 
hind you and that here is South 
Africa as she has always been. 


Carrying on from Plettenberg Bay 
to Port Elizabeth, on the last stages 
of your journey now, the road winds 
up the picturesque Blaauwkrantz 
Pass into the depths of the Tzitzikama 
Forest, so named by the Hottentots 
because this is the sound the wind 
makes as it gently rustles the leaves. 
The silence of the forest, its air of 
peace and contentment, the great 
trees, the streams that bubble at the 
roadside, the ferns and the flowers 
make this portion of your trip an ex- 
traordinarily impressive and _ attrac- 
tive one. 


Storms River, one of the holiday 
resorts on the road here, is another 
of the quite restful villages that is 
so typical of those along the Gar- 
den Route, It is your last stop on the 
Route before you reach Port Eliza- 
beth. Now the forest thins and, a 
little further ahead, the mountains 
flatten out into wide coastal plains 
and soon Port Elizabeth hoves into 
sight. Mossel Bay, from where you 
set out, is 200 miles behind you. The 
Eastern Province of the Cape now lies 
before you. 


At this point, even the most globe- 
trotting gadabout will congratulate 
himself on having had a superb 
travel experience—a trip 
South Africa’s Garden Route. ¢ 


along 
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Benelicent 
BENELUX 


_ By, Mark Reinsberg 


rt me a: 
HE CAPITAL CITIES of Benelux have an individual 


appeal you weuld. not expect in three nations so small 
and close togethef. Even as one unit, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and Luxembourg fill an area barely half the size 
of Alabama. Yet Brussels, Amsterdam, and Luxembourg 
City show greater contrasts in spirit than do the cities of 
Boston, New Orleans and San Francisco, separated by 
all their thousands of miles. 

Benelux is so situated that any traveler going from 
London to Paris by train can make a complete circuit 
of the three nations by adding another $50.00 and four 
days to his itinerary. But four days is minimal. I spent 
a year in Benelux and hadn't begun to exhaust the sights 
and experiences. 

You will find that the Belgian capital has a split per- 
sonality—modern and ,ancient. In the early morning, 
while the modern still slumbers, the ancient is free to 
express itself. You detect it best in a great medieval 
square called the Groote Markt, or the Grand Place. A 
unique wholesale flower market is held there each week- 
day from 3:00 to 7:00 a.m., but the chief spectacle is the 
Grand Place itself. To get the full effect, you should 
arrive there on foot. The approach is through narrow old 
streets, curving and cobblestoned, solidly lined with 
eighteenth-century buildings. Red geraniums in window 
boxes make a bright contrast against the gray masonry. 

Over the square towers towers the sixteenth century 
Town Hall, the most inspiring of its kind in Belgium— 
or perhaps in any of the northern countries. It is flanked 
by sumptuous old guild houses. On the opposite side 
stands the magnificent sixteenth-century Bread House, 
or King’s House, depending on which tradition you 
choose to follow. 

Only three blocks south of the square is the famous 
Mannekin Pis, the fountain statue of a little boy that’s 
the object of so many good-natured tourist jokes. And 
about five minutes’ walk from there is the beautiful 
Cathedral of Brussels, dedicated to Sainte Gudule around 
the year 1220. This church is the focal point of official 
Belgian pageantry as Westminster Abbey is to England. 
Here again the interior is a lesser attraction, though the 
stained glass is certainly worth seeing. 

If you feel enterprising, ascend to the high bastion of 
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In Amsterdam, visitor purchases flowers from assortment along canal. 


Place Poelaert. As the sun rises, there is a breathtaking 
view of the city as a whole. Afterwards, it is a good plan 
to wander back to the Grand Place as by 9:00 a.m. the 
square has undergone a surprising transformations, ft. is 
busy with parked cars and pedestrians. A retail flower 
market has been set up, with middle-aged ladies seated 
by flower-laden carts beneath large umbrellas. And by 
that time, shops in many of the guild houses have opened. 
Some of these sell exquisite Belgian lace. Prices are by 
no means rock-bottom, but the quality and delicacy of 
design explains why. This is the place to buy lace hand- 
kerchiefs and tablecloths for gifts and souvenirs. 

Compared to their counterparts in London and Paris, 
hotels in Brussels are quite moderately priced. The most 
expensive—the Palace, Metropole, Plaza and Atlanta S.A., 
to name the top four—charge between $9.00 and $10.00 
for room with bath for two. There are scores of less pre- 
tentious hotels offering the equivalent for about $5.00 per 
night—among them, the Cosmopolite, des Boulevards, la 
Coupole and Regis. The Rembrandt, Richmond House, 
Ermitage and Boerinneke charge between $2.00 and 
$3.00 per night for a double room with bath. The dis- 
advantage here is that the low-cost hotels are very small, 
averaging twenty rooms apiece, and often without va- 
cancies. 

In the case of restaurants, the price range is less ad- 
vantageous, and outside appearance is no indication. On 
the Rue des Harengs are several tiny sixteenth-century eat- 
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ing establishments, quaint and dilapidated, where meals 
are indeed a gastronomic adventure, but costly. In gen- 
eral, however, Belgian food is more luxuriant and rather 
less expensive than in France. Popular rates for dinners 
near the Grand Place are between $1.10 and $2.20. 

The train to Amsterdam takes exactly four hours and 
costs less than $5.00, second class. There isn’t enough 
added comfort in first class compartments to justify the 
increased fare. If you leave Brussels on the 1:35 p.m. 
train, you'll travel in daylight and be able to see some- 
thing of Antwerp, Rotterdam, The Hague, Leiden and 
Haarlem along the way. The customs stop at Roosendaal 
on the Netherlands border has been reduced to a mere 
formality. You arrive in Amsterdam at 5:35 p.m. 

Amsterdam hotels are even less expensive than those 
in Brussels. Among the best choices are the American, 
with the most convenient location, the Doelen, with the 
most picturesque location, and the Amstel, with the most 
famous name. The Museum Pension is a good second- 
class hotel. 

While hotels may be a matter of opinion, no one in 
Amsterdam can be found to dispute the number one posi- 
tion of the Five Flies restaurant. This is a seventeenth- 
century inn, with a marvelous cuisine served in an at- 
mosphere of old Dutch tiles, copper kitchen utensils and 
ship’s lanterns, and a magnificent open hearth kitchen. 
Fish dishes and steaks are superb at the Five Flies, which 
is known all over Europe yet is not unduly expensive. The 
average meal costs between $4.00 and $5.00. If the restau- 


Bird market in Grand Place of Brussels creates a cheery stir. 
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rant has any one specialty I believe it is Siberian Veras- 
sing—Siberian surprise, the Dutch equivalent of Baked 
Alaska. 

The attractions of Amsterdam are subtle rather than 
monumental. Triumphal arches, royal mausoleums and 
other such civic adornments are remarkably absent. What 
Amsterdam offers is a charming glimpse of Dutch domes- 
tic life centuries ago. The city was given its pattern by 
semicircular canals. Viewed from overhead, the medieval 
heart of the Dutch capital is shaped by waterways to re- 
semble a half spiderweb. Viewed from a tour boat, which 
is the easiest and most inspiring way to see Amsterdam, 
the canals are avenues unforgettable for their timeless, 
tranquil majesty. Seventeenth-century dwellings, still lived 
in, line either side in an unbroken procession of stately 
facades. These were the homes of the town’s noble and 
wealthy families, erected during Holland’s peak era of art, 
commerce and exploration. 

A few flower barges ply the canals, and occasional loads 
of local freight, but there are no gondolas. Unlike Venice 
—to which Amsterdam is often compared—the canals 
were not intended as thoroughfares. They were defensive 
moats beyond the city walls, but each time the city ex- 
panded and pushed its wall outward a new ring of water 
was created within the civic boundary. 

Amsterdam is the kind of a city it’s a pleasure to get 
lost in on an autumn afternoon. Streets in the center of 
town are narrow alleys that twist about and change their 
names at each intersection. Ancient red-brick houses with 
white casements lean against one another for support. 
Tiny antique and handicraft shops by the hundreds lure 
passersby up or down a half-flight of stairs. 

Naturally Amsterdam shops sell many other good things 
besides antiques. Modern Dutch ceramic work is ex- 
ceptionally fine, rivalling the hand-thrown pottery of Scan- 
dinavia and Italy. Some of the best individually signed 
pieces are shown at Amsterdamsche Ateliers voor Binnen- 
huiskunst, a small shop for all its jawbreaking name, on 
P.C. Hooftstraat. Dutch cigars, liqueurs and chocolates 
deserve their fame. and oil paints are the cheapest and 
best on the continent. Also, if you need a raincoat, which 
is more than likely in the Netherlands, Amsterdam pro- 
duces some very handsome styles for women as well as for 
men. 

In the same way that America is the land of the hot dog, 
Holland is the place where the world’s best herring are 
caught, bought and eaten on street corners. Gaily decorated 
with flags and jars of onions, pickles and rollmops. the 
herring stands are located all over town, but especially 
near the Amsterdam railroad station. The herring man re- 
moves the bones so that you can try to eat the fish whole, 
as many Netherlanders do. Or, more advisable, you can 
use a toothpick and eat the herring as a filet with chopped 
fresh onions. The herrings cost less than three cents apiece 
in American money, and no visitor has truly known Hol- 
land until he’s at least tried one. _ 

Perhaps the loveliest of Amsterdam’s attractions is the 
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Rush hour in Amsterdam fills streets with cycling office workers. 


Bloemenmarkt, the all-year outdoor flower market. Like 
the famous bookstalls along the Seine in Paris, Amsterdam 
dealers display exquisite floral varieties in stands and 
barges along the Singel canal. 

Visitors to Amsterdam can make use of a free, semi- 
official guide service known as the Netherlands Amateur 
Guides Association (the Dutch initials are B.B.T.B.B.A.). 
These amateur guides accept no payment whatsoever for 
their service. It’s necessary to make arrangements in ad- 
vancesby writing to the Public Relations Department of 
the association, 51 Statenlaan, The Hague, Netherlands. 

From Amsterdam to. Luxembourg City is eight-and-a- 
half-hours by train, of which about an hour is used up in 
stops along the way, including the customs inspection at 
Vise on the Belgian border. The trip costs about $10.00. 
Probably the best time of departure is the 7:25 a.m. ex- 
press, which goes by way of Utrecht, Eindhoven, Maas- 
tricht and Liege. 

The entire Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is only twice 
the size of Los Angeles but has as many attractions per 
square mile as any other part of Europe. Perhaps even 
more. One hundred and thirty medieval castles dot its 
landscape. Village harvest festivals lend color and interest 
to the autumn months. And Luxembourg-style cooking in- 
vites its own separate tour of exploration. 

The countryside has a dreamy, romantic quality, dif- 
ferent from either Belgium or the Netherlands. Wedged 
in between its two large neighbors, France and Germany, 
the Grand Duchy maintains a distinct identity. You ob- 
serve a special dark greenness of cultivated fields, a par- 
ticular form of church spire, and a certain characteristic 
roundness and angularity in the white old domestic archi- 
tecture. A misty sense of legend seems to rise up from the 
river valleys, forested bluffs, winding roads and sloping 
vineyards. And a little bit of Luxembourg history helps 
you appreciate this flavor. 

A taxi or bus should be used to make the descent, which 
appears a deceptively short distance until you try to walk 
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it. To visit the Chapel of St. Quirinus, partly built in the 
Fourth Century, it is only necessary to ask for the keys 
at a nearby cafe. But to explore the sixteen miles of tun- 
nels and casements carved out of the citadel, it is best 
to take a guided tour beginning at the Place de la Consti- 
tution, 

From the city’s ramparts, as well as from the depths of 
the valley, the view of the Adolphus bridge and the Pas- 
serelle are wonderful. 

Natives speak proudly of the thirteen kinds of fish— 
some of them available only in the smaller towns—that 
are caught in the tiny nation’s rivers. Fried trout, perch 
and crawfish are usually featured. 

Prices of food and lodging’ are about one-third less 
than in major American cities. There are several excellent 
first-class hotels facing the railroad station. Choosing any 
of these at random, the traveler can’t go wrong. But in the 
less expensive category, the Astrid, small but highly mod- 
ernized, charges between $2.00 and $3.00 for double room 
with bath. 

Of all Europeans, Luxembourgers seem the most uni- 
versally friendly towards Americans. They still have not 
forgotten that the United States army liberated their 
country in 1944, and an American military cemetery near 
Luxembourg City reminds them at what cost. Each year, 
veterans return to visit old battlefields in Luxembourg. 
Of these they now find hardly a trace. Instead they dis- 
cover a profoundly beautiful land, the size of a tear drop, 
with an unforgettable atmosphere. 

In all, Benelux is a beneficent bounty for visitors. ¢# 


Lovely Luxembourg City is capital of almost a story-book country. 


ie YOU'RE seeking the perfect spot 
for your family’s vacation, pack up 
your children and head for the Great 


Smoky Mountains National Park 
which straddles the high divide be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. 
This rugged, unspoiled area of tower- 
ing mountains, deep gorges, dense 
forests, wild life and unequaled 
wealth of plant life—over which 
hangs an unexplained haze—is within 
easy reach of two-thirds of the U. S. 
population. 

Whether you stay for a day, a week 
or more, you won't see all the won- 


ders in the 500,000 acres of this 
wilderness park. But if you drive over 
its paved roads, even take one or more 
secondary ones, you'll be overwhelmed 
at nature’s magnificent display. If you 
get off the beaten lanes and meander 
over some of the pine-scented paths, 
you'll find there are 653 miles of foot 
and horse trails. 

Summer or fall, the Smoky Moun- 
tain region, is delightfully different. 
Fall is particularly favorable as to 
temperature, rainfall and color. Win- 
ters, if you are concerned, are nor- 
mally mild in the lowlands. In sum- 


Seein 


By Ola and Phil Marsh 


mer, there are thousands of flowers, 
with some rhododendrons higher up 
in the mountains blooming until late 
August. If you don’t get there until 
fall, America’s greatest stand of virgin 
timber—almost one-half is virgin— 
with innumerable varieties of hard- 
woods gives you a spectacle of entire 
mountain ranges aflame with brilliant 
autumn coloring, excellent through 
October, reaching its height of colora- 
tion near the end of the month. 

All of this is yours to see abso- 
lutely free for there is no entrance 
charge to the park, open all year. 


Pack trip of Cataloochee Ranch roams Smokies near Waysesville, N. C. 
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On reservation, Cherokees play one of world’s roughest ball games. 
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Looking Glass FaJl§ are feature of green Pisgah National Forest. 


THE SMOKIES 


_ Northwestern gateway to the park 

is through Gatlinburg, Tennessee, and 
the eastern entry through Cherokee, 
North Carolina. If you never heard of 
either, start from Knoxville, Tenn., or 
Asheville, N. C., where highways con- 
verge from all states. From Cincinnati 
and the north take Us. 25 and U.S. 
25W to Knoxville, then U.S. 441 to 
Gatlinburg. From Washington, D.C., 
and the northeast, take U.S. 11 or the 
Blue Ridge Parkway. From the South, 
via Atlanta drive along U.S. 19 to 
U.S. 441. 

By rail, the Southern Railway and 
the Louisville and Nashville lines 
serve Knoxville, the former also serv- 
ing Asheville. Southern Railway offers 


Hiker surveys magnificent view from 
top of Mount Kephart in Tennessee, 
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travel by stage through the park. Bus 
connections take visitors to the park 
regularly, and Smoky Mountains 
Tours Company features sightseeing 
cars and conducted tours from one to 
nine days at designated rates. Air- 
planes land at Tyson-McGee Airport, 
Marysville, Tenn., ten miles from 
Knoxville, and at Asheville with bus 
connections for both Cherokee and 
Gatlinburg. 

Driving your own car, you can 
rush through this wonderland over a 
stretch of 32.4 miles (from Gatlin- 


Graystone Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tenn., is HQ for diversified activities. 
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On US. 441, driver sees distant Chimneys. 


burg to Cherokee) at a speed of 45 
miles in places, slowing to 25 in 
others, getting a peek at the park. Or, 
taking it easy, you can stay in cities 
and towns near the park and see 
more. 

In the park itself, there are two 
free modern campgrounds operated 
by the park service, one on the Ten- 
nessee side at the Chimneys, six miles 
south of Gatlinburg, and the other on 
the North Carolina side at Smoke- 
mont. You must obtain a_ permit 
(free) from the park headquarters, 
two miles south of Gatlinburg or on 
the eastern side at Cherokee. There 
are no stores in the park so take your 
own provisions, your camping equip- 
ment, sleeping bags and warm cloth- 
ing as it’s cool in the mountains at 
night. 

If camp life is not for you, but you 
want to stay in the park, you will 
find a place at Mt. LeConte Lodge, 
6,400 feet up. The only way to get 


there is to walk or ride a horse. Rates 


at the Lodge, consisting of a dozen 
buildings, range from $3.00 a day for 
one person, in a cabin, without bath 
or running water, to $7.00 a day for 
a double room with bath at the hotel. 
Breakfast and dinner are included. 
Atop Mt. LeConte the real beauty of 
an unobstructed sunrise or sunset is 
apparent. The Lodge accommodates 
44 people, is open about seven months 
of the year and is the mecca for sturdy 
nature lovers who hike or prefer pack 
horse trips. Trips with a guide are 
organized from villages at the en- 
trance of the park. The usual rental 
charge for a horse is $1.50 the first 
hour, $1.00 for additional hours, or 
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$7.00 for all day. Also, accessible only 
by foot or on horseback, is the Won- 
derland Hotel, Elkmont, Tenn. Rates 
are the same as at the Lodge. 

In case you wish to stay outside 
the park you can’t go wrong if you 
pick Gatlinburg, accessible to all areas 
of the Smokies. An unknown village 
with a handful of hungry people be- 
fore the Smokies became a national 
park, Gatlinburg now has a popula- 
tion near 2,000, assets mounting into 
millions and practically every moun- 
taineer jingles silver in his jeans. Its 
wide street, lined with flowering dog- 
wood in spring, is studded with allur- 
ing shops, huge hotels, enticing 
motels, hospitable-looking _—_ guest 
houses, cabins, cottages and multiple 
businesses. Outsiders glibly say the 
park gave Gatlinburg its Midas-touch. 
But Gatlinburgers disagree for the 
tourist trade alone was insufficient to 
give Gatlinburg its golden glow or to 
account for its face-lifting. 

The Great Smoky Mountains be- 
came Uncle Sam’s gift to the nation 
on Labor Day, 1940, when Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt rode up to New- 
found Gap, the dividing point be- 
tween the states, and declared the 
Smokies a national park, open to the 
public. This simple act started the 
tourist cars rolling into Gatlinburg. 
But no single act of any one man 
made the Smokies a national park 
overnight nor Gatlinburg a_ gold- 
gathering spot through which 2,200,- 
000 travelers trekked during 1952. 

Gatlinburg built accommodations 
and attractions for tourists and can 
cozily care for 6,000 a night. You 
may stop at one of the six big hotels 
from $3.50 and up per person, find a 
cabin from $2.00 per person and up, 
with or without cooking facilities. 
Most of the places have weekly rates 
and reduced out-of-season _ tariffs. 
What’s more, you can select a place 
on the river’s bank, on the mountain’s 
edge or out in the open area where 
mountains are your four walls. What- 
ever place you pick, you'll find rea- 


sonable rates, excellent eating, 
friendly people. 
Gatlinburgers revived mountain 


crafts and developed their know-how 
into first class showmanship. Moun- 
taineers schooled in crafts are 
brought to the shops to show tourists 
how products are made. Weaving, 
basketry, woodwork and pottery can 


be seen in the making in streets and 
shops. Mountain candy is cooked, 
cooled and kneaded, shaped and 
wrapped before the tourist’s eye. 
Samples are given out at certain 
hours. 

In addition to weaving, you can 
see wood whittlers, furniture makers, 
clay modelers and a host of others. 
This is a fertile ground for seeing 
how the ‘mountaineer lives and pro- 
duces his crafts. Don’t let the children 
miss this for they'll take in more in 
a brief interval than they could learn 
second hand in a lifetime. And while 
you are in Gatlinburg, you won't 
want to miss seeing the Mountain 
Museum with more than 2.000 old- 
fashioned mountain articles, the best 
collection of mountain lore in the 
Smokies. 

Wherever you go in Gatlinburg, 
you'll find something unusual. In the 
still of the night you will be awed 
by the chimes playing The Holy City, 
among other selections, coming to you 
clearly from one of the churches on 
the mountainside, a church built 
mostly by gifts from tourists. There 
are several churches and, of course, 
multiple forms of entertainment in- 
cluding motion picture shows, square 
dances, horseback riding, swimming 
and hiking. 

If you like hiking, the park service 
offers guided field trips and illustrated 
talks, both free, to better acquaint 
you with the park, its plants and 
animal life. Places of outstanding 
scenic interest are visited. Stops are 
made at frequent intervals. Hikers 
should wear comfortable shoes and 
heavy socks. Schedules of illustrated 


Bears poke around in freedom near Gatlinburg. 
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talks may be procured from the park 
service, the Chamber of Commerce 
or any of the hotels. The program is 
planed by the month, gives dates of 
the hikes, ‘their location, length and 
elevation, and dates and places of 
illustrated talks. You should take 
lunch. Hotel and _ restaurant box 
lunches’are inexpensive. 

Even if you don’t want to hike, 
avail yourself of the free talks given 
by the park naturalist who shows 
colored slides, bringing the park to 
you in a colorful, historical way you 
won't see otherwise ’ 

When you visit. the-park, yof will 
want to go to Cherokee, N. C., head- 
quarters for thé? Cherokee Indians 
who live on the’ Indian Reservation. 
Don’t miss a visit to Oconaluftee Vil- 
lage. an authentic Indian site re- 
created so that people may see how 
the Cherokee lived in 1750. It is open 
daily from 9:30 a.m, until 4:30 p.m. 
except on Sunday when hours are 
from 1:00 p.m. until 4:30 p.m., May 
until October. There is an admission 
fee of $1.00 for adults and 25 cents 
for children six to fourteen. Cherokee 
Indians live in the Village and wear 
costumes their ancestors wore. In 
addition to the Village, there is the 
Cherokee Indian Museum containing 
one of the most complete collections 
of tribal handiwork in America. 
Admission charge is 25 cents for 
children and 50 cents for adults. 

One of the most colorful and 
dramatic presentations you'll ever 
see is in the Mountainside Theater, a 
natural bowl seating 2,900 where 
the authentic story of the Cherokee 
is revealed in Unto These Hills. This 


Smoky Mountain air whets appetites at picnic. 
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spectacular drama, first produced in 
1950, has captured the imagination 
of more than 500,000 persons who 
watched descendants of the Cherokee 
in a cast of 120 characters, headed 
by experienced actors and actresses. 
All seats are reserved and tickets may 
be procured from towns and cities 
nearby. Practically all businesses, 
hotels and Chambers of Commerce 
handle tickets. 

Don’t miss seeing the Pioneer Mu- 
located in the Oconaluftee 
Ranger Station, one mile north of 


seum 


the Reservation. This building is 
open daily from April 1 to October 
31, and is free. Here you will find 
hand-made household objects, tools 
and such other items as required by 
these hardy people to sustain life dur: 
ing the period of pioneer culture in 
the Great Smokies. 

In addition to hiking along the 
park trails, there are many charming 
tours to be made by car through this 
spectacular place. We suggest: 

Trip One: Through the park from 
Gatlinburg to Cherokee (32.4 miles) 
past the park headquarters, then for 
a view of Lord’s Armchair between 
Bullhead Mountain and _ Balsam 
Point, past entrance to the Chimneys 
campground, through a tunnel 260 
feet long to the Chimney parking 
area (9.5 miles from Gatlinburg). 
Park here and get a breath-taking 
view. A mile farther up you will 
come to Alum Cave parking area 
where a trail leads up to Mt. Le- 
Conte. About four miles farther you 
go through a second tunnel and be- 
yond it is an excellent view of the 
Gorge. Fifteen miles from Gatlin- 
burg you come to Newfound Gap, 
boundary between the states. On your 
right you can take a paved road to 
Clingman’s Dome (7.6 miles), the 
highest motor road east of the 
Rockies. Back on the main park 
road, you will pass the Smokemont 
campground, the Pioneer Museum, 
the road to the Mountainside The- 
ater, and come to Cherokee Trading 
Post. Be sure to take a lunch so that 
you may stop and eat at one of the 
picnic spots. 

Trip Two: A circle tour around 
the park, about 200 miles, from Gat- 
linburg to Cherokee and back. Route 
follows through Gatlinburg to park 
headquarters, to Elkmont, Townsend, 
Walland, Maryville, Topoco, Topton, 


Chimneys Camp Ground: outdoor hayen. 


Bryson City, Cherokee and Gatlin- 
burg. The most popular one-day 
drive. If you are hunting an unusual 
place to eat, stop at the Chilhowee 
Inn at Walland, known for home- 
baked bread, fried chicken and Ten- 
nessee country-cured ham. 

Trip Three: Greenbier Cove, an 
unspoiled part of the park, reached 
over Tennessee 73, built along the 
northern boundary of the park. Turn- 
ing right along the middle prong of 
the Pigeon River, proceeding to the 
Ranger Station, you come to one of 
the park’s largest virgin forests. A 
foot trail leads along the river, past 
Ramsey Cascade, to Mt. Guyot 
(6,621 feet); another up Porter’s 
Creek and around Bushy Mountain. 

Trip Four: You will enjoy visit- 
ing TVA lakes, dams, hydro-electric 
plants and Oak Ridge. Take U.S. 441 
to Severville, Tenn., 66 around Doug- 
las Lake to Danbridge; U.S. 25-70 
into Knoxville; north on U.S. 441 to 
Norris Dam and lake; through Clin- 
ton to Oak Ridge, and back through 
Knoxville (200 miles round trip from 
Gatlinburg). 

Trip Five: To Pigeon Forge (six 
miles from Gatlinburg) where you'll 
see The Pigeon Forge Pottery made 
from native red and gray clay. 

Because your trip will cost you so 
little, you will want to return to the 
Smokies again and again, in dif- 
ferent seasons. Its charm will hold 
you as it has unsuspecting guests 
now permanent residents of Gatlin- 
burg and other villages. We know— 
for it all but got us! And come fall 
well be heading for the Smokies 
again. 
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State’s coastline is 
delight to water bugs. 


oU Do NOT have to be a million- 
Ne with your own yacht to cruise 
the coast of Maine. In almost every 
coastal town and hamlet, pleasure and 
fishing craft can be hired by the 
hour, day or month for cruises that 
will bring happy memories for years. 
In addition, visitors can go to sea the 
easy way on regularly scheduled craft 
which ply many sections of the coast. 

From Portland, the Casco Bay lines 
run a fleet of small, fast steamers that 
stop at many of the picturesque is- 
lands of the bay. For a nominal 
charge, Maine visitors can spend a 
day or even two cruising beautiful wa- 
ters of this island-enclosed area. By 
taking one of the morning boats, tour- 
ists can plan to stop at one of the 
communities at noon for a famous 
Maine seafood dinner, and then re- 
turn to Portland in time to continue 
travel by car along the coast. 

Farther east at Boothbay Har- 
bor, regularly scheduled sight-seeing 
boats make their headquarters at 
town landings. Several take day-long 
trips to historic Pemaquid and up the 
scenic Kennebec River as far as Bath. 
If an unscheduled trip is desired, 
small sailing craft may be chartered 
at Boothbay Harbor by day or week, 
an ideal way for cruising many 
spruce-clad coves in the Boothbay 
area, 

Not to be missed is the ten-mile 
ocean voyage to historic Monhegan 
Island. The isle was one of the first 
settled on the Maine coast and is still 
noted as a fishing community. It is 
the summer home of many famous ar- 
tists, and a mail and passenger boat 
leaves from Port Clyde daily. 

At Rockland, fast diesel crafts make 
daily trips to islands of Penobscot 
Bay and points farther east. These 
boats touch such resorts and fishing 
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communities as North Haven, Stoning- 
ton, Criehavan, Matinicus, Vinal Ha- 
ven and Swans Island. In most cases, 
a traveler can leave Rockland in the 
morning, see some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery in the state, and return 
in late afternoon. On _ these trips 
many types of fishing craft can be 
seen at work. Maine lobster fishermen 
will be seen hauling trap lines in a 
hundred different spots. 

Rockland, Boothbay Harbor, Cam- 
den and Belfast are the home ports 
of well-known downeast schooner 
cruises. These Maine sailing crafts 
make weekly trips through the is- 
lands with paying guests as crew. 
Largest of these fleets is based at Cam- 
den, and the vessels are skippered by 
veteran captains. 

At Bar Harbor there are several 
trips from which this world-renowned 
resort can be viewed. Sightseeing 
crafts skirt the granite cliffs of Aca- 
dia National Park and pass by many 
noted estates. Trips run on an hourly 
basis and can be completed in an 
afternoon. 

From Bass Harbor, on Mount Des- 
ert Island, a ferry makes regular 
daily trips into one of the most inter- 
esting of the coastal island areas. 
This boat stops at Frenchboro and 
Swans Island, fishing communities far 
off the tourist track. 
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Still father east, at Jonesport, a car 
ferry makes regular trips to Beals Is- 
land. Beals is noted along the Maine 
coast for its mackerel and herring 
seiners as well as its fine lobsters and 
clams. Another car ferry plies be- 
tween Eastport and Lubec at the most 
eastern part of the U. S., crossing the 
mouth of Passamaquoddy Bay, site of 
the famous Quoddy tidal power proj- 
ect. The region is noted for its ex- 
treme tides, some of which reach 
heights of more than twenty feet. Al- 
so at Lubec there is a car ferry which 
connects with Campobello Island, on 
the Canadian side and _ nationally 
prominent as the summer home of 
the Roosevelt family. 

For water lovers, a complete sum- 
mer could be spent touring Maine is- 
lands by traveling on_ established 
boat connections. 

Those who like to rough it while 
on vacation are advised to look into 
the vacation possibilities of the 266 
miles of the famous Appalachian 
Trail that traverses the backbone of 
Maine. 

This Trail, which begins at Mt. 
Katahdin, Maine’s mile-high moun- 
tain, and extends southwesterly to the 
New Hampshire line, is well marked 
and maintained. It is, of course, a wil- 
derness trail, through a wilderness 
area. 

The Maine Appalachian Trail Club 
has issued a_ loose-leaf, 550-page 
Guide To The Appalachian Trail in 
Maine, with ten maps, covering the 
entire length of the Trail in the State 
and many side trails. It describes the 
way in detail, so that one having with 
him the pages covering the section he 
is traveling will have no difficulty 
even if the marking has become ob- 
scured. The Guide lists all sporting 
camps on or near the Trail, telling how 
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to get to each from outside and de- 
scribing the features of each locality, 
as well as giving detailed directions 
for following the Trail and sugges- 
tions for ‘trips. It is priced at $3.25. 

A stay at a sporting camp makes 
an ideal vacation if you want relaxa- 
tion in the woods but have no camp- 
ing equipment, or if you prefer to 
spend your time in healthful exercise 
and rest instead of on camp chores. 
Such sporting camps are scattered 
throughout the Maine Woods, many 
of them along The Appalachian Trail. 
In fact, you may tfoss Maine via the 
Trail merely bf¥traveling fronf camp 
to camp. In a few places, distances 
are such that fou~must be met by 
boat at the end*of a reasonable day’s 
journey and taken to camp, but, at a 
slight cost, a camp proprietor will ar- 
range for this. 

Thus you may either go into such 
a camp and use it as a base from 
which to explore the surrounding 
country, or make reservations ahead 
at a series of camps and follow The 
Appalachian Trail. A good method is 
to plan on two nights at least at each 
camp, coming in one evening, devot- 
ing the next day to visits to points of 
interest, and the second day continu- 
ing your journey. At many camps you 
should stay several days merely to 
see the principal places nearby. 

Camps consist of a central dining 


hall surrounded by cabins, usually on 
a lake and always in an attractive 
setting. Furniture is simple but ample 
and beds are comfortable. Some cab- 
ins have inside plumbing, others have 
not. With the privacy of a cabin and 
yet no camping chores nor housekeep- 
ing duties, you are free to spend the 
day on the lake, canoeing, fishing, 
boating and swimming, or roam the 
woods hiking, searching for flowers, 
birds, rare rocks, or exploring. You 
return to a clean cabin and at meal 
time stroll up to the dining hall for 
wholesome, appetizing food. Charges 
vary from $6.00 to $9.00 a day, with 
weekly rates beginning at $35.00, de- 
pending on the camp. Around every 
camp are places to occupy lovers of 
woods and water for several weeks. ' 

It is not advisable for a person to 
tramp the Trail alone, for you may 
turn an ankle, for instance, while far 
from a camp. Two or more persons 
may have very pleasant trips of two 
days to three weeks duration on the 
Trail. 

All that need be carried is a light 
pack containing personal belongings, 
such as a change of clothing, toilet ar- 
ticles, first aid, guidebook data, etc. 
The pack should be limited to 12 
pounds. As for trips you might select 
Millinocket as the place from which 
to enter the woods. From there, one 
trip would be to go into the camps on 


Middle or Lower Joe Mary Lake. If 
Katahdin is the goal, northward travel 
on The Appalachian Trail takes you 
over the century-old Nahmakanta 
Tote-road, by beautiful serene Nah- 
makanta Lake, the wide reaches of 
Rainbow Lake, the spectacular lodges 
of the “height-of-land,” across famed 
Nesowadeehunk Falls on the Penob- 
scot West Branch, stopping at camps 
on Nahmakanta Lake and Rainbow 
Lake and on to Daicey Pond. Camps 
here are a base for a climb of Katah- 
din. This is a three-to-five-day trip, 
with an additional two or three days 
at Daicey Pond for the trips to 
Katahdin. 

From the Kennebec River you may 
go into camps at Moxie Pond to climb 
Moxie Bald and return to camp. The 
next day, cross the Pond and con- 
tinue beyond the Kennebec over the 
famous Arnold Trail, utilized by The 
Appalachian Trail across the Great 
Bend of Dead River, by Pierce, East 
Carry and West Carry Ponds, stop- 
ping at the camps at each of these 
places. 

In western Maine, the camps at 
Saddleback Lake, Lower Richardson 
Lake, Mooselookmeguntic Lake and 
Rangeley Lake provide facilities for 
use on the Trail. 

Cruising or camping, hiking or 
boating, you'll find virile vacation 
pleasure is a Maine event. # 


Far away from sound of traffic, cabin-dwelling vacationers relax comfortably in a quiet retreat deep amid Maine woods country. 
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ISLAND IDYLL: 


On Colombo Beach, visitors sip 
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cocoanut milk by husk-heavy tree. 


HE SPECIAL CHARACTER of the Isle of Pines, off Cuba, 

is traceable in part to the neglect, in a tourist sense, 
it has so long enjoyed. Why it has been neglected is a 
travel mystery. It has good transportation to and from 
Havana, with ten planes a week in each direction and a 
nightly ship service via Batabano. Its living and holiday 
costs are low—$50.00 a month will rent a small furnished 
home—though Cuba is expensive. It has an enjoyable 
year-round climate, tradewind-comfortable by day, 
blanket-cool by night. The population of about 10,000 is 
90 per cent white. There are no slums, as I know from 
having entered at random a dozen homes in Pueblo 
Nuevo, the capital’s peorest sector. Each one was clean 
and prideful. 

There are scores of mineral springs on the island and 
three of them, at Santa Fe and Santa Barbara, have won 
the highest international accolade from the medical pro- 
fession for their efficacy in treating rheumatism, arthritis 
and gastric and liver ailments. What medical hydrologists 
call “trace elements” are exceedingly strong in_ these 
springs, whereas these elements are rare in U. S. springs. 
The natural ‘health of the island keeps the big hospital at 
Nueva Gerona almost empty. I wandered about its echo- 
ing corridors and found virtually no tenants at all except 
in the maternity ward, which had plenty. Communicable 
diseases hardly exist. There has never been a case of 
lung cancer. There is no malaria. Children are growing 
up with strong and long health expectancy. 

All this and beauty too, with mountains, with forests, 
with black and white and yellow beaches and with a wild 
bird life of fascinating variety, yet the Isle of Pines re- 
mains virtually unknown. Probably not one American 
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Church _ reflects 
influence of Span- 
ish architecture. 


in 100 could locate it even approximately, or state with 
certainty who owns it. 

Columbus discovered it during his 1494 voyage, and 
the world’s worst pirates, including Henry Morgan, in- 
fested it for many decades in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. After the Spanish-American War, the 
treaty vaguely left the status of the Isle of Pines “to 
future adjustment.” The Americans who swarmed upon 
the Isle and bought up 95 per cent of its lush acreage 
assumed it was to be U. S. soil, like Puerto Rico. Some 
7,000 of them took up residence and American capital 
poured in copiously. Visions of quick wealth from rich 
citrus soil, from mahogany, ebony and satinwood forests, 
from hills of marble and mines of gold, copper and iron, 
inflamed men’s minds. American communities, complete 
with church, schoolhouse and general store, sprang up 
all over the island, leaving on the map to this day such 
names as Ohio, McKinley, Columbia, Westport and San 
Francisco Heights, set off by established Spanish names 
like Nueva Gerona, Jicaro and Los Indios. Real estate 
values surged upward, accelerated by a much-promising 
prospectus. 

The crash came on Friday, the thirteenth ‘of March, 
1925. On that day the U. S. Senate, goaded by the per- 
sistent juridical logic of Elihu Root, signed the Isle of 
Pines Pact, more formally known as the Hay-Quesada 
Treaty, and the disputed Isla de Pinos was forthwith a 
part of Cuba. Cubans on the main island were as grateful 
and jubilant as the Americans on the lesser island were 
resentful and bitter. Cuba, however, had neither enough 
money nor enough immediate incentive to develop her 
prize. For twenty years her ward was the Caribbean’s 
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Lobster nets dry on Las Casas River, Caballos Mountain at rear. 


forgotten isle. The majority of the first-run Americans 
dolefully returned home, though a fair number lingered 
on from residential habit, and colored the Isle with their 
language and way of life. They even managed to make 
Nueva Gerona look a good deal like a small southern 
U. S. town. 

Since the Second World War an entirely new wave of 
Americans has started to roll quietly into the island. The 
wave of the present is significant, for it is integrated— 
fully and heartily—with the Cuban tide. It scarcely 
knows about the Hay-Quesada Treaty, even by name, 
and is interested solely in the island of today and 
tomorrow. 

During my stay, two American families bought prop- 
erty on the island while I literally looked on. One family, 
with two small children, comes from California and has 
bought 286 acres of farm and forest land with the little 
Rio Bonito flowing through it. The other family, quitting 
a secure life in the American colony of Tokyo, has bought 
a tract on the bank of Rio Las Casas, the chief river of 
the island, and plans to organize a boat club. Another 
recently arrived American is constructing guest cabins 
on the bank of the Las Casas and is also starting to build 
a nine-hole golf course on his broad lands. One of the 
holes will be in the midst of a grove of royal palms. For 
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miles the banks of the placid and lovely Las Casas are 
dotted with American homes of the well-to-do. One of the 
pleasantest of them is the home of the tobacco man who 
manufactures Phillies. 

This intense immigration to which I was witness 
spurred me to go to the ayuntamiento of Nueva Gerona 
and see what Americans, and how many, are on the 
property tax rolls of the assessor. I was astonished to 
find hundreds upon hundreds of clearly American names. 
Wondering what on earth they all do, or hope to do, I 
hunted up a local, lawyer. 

“What can all these Americans do?” I asked. “What 
real opportunities are there here?” 

“You can see for yourself,” he said, “that this is still 
a frontier country. What can’t they do, you could ask.” 

I pressed him for a specific list and he came up with 
the following: publish a newspaper for Americans; raise 
cattle, chickens, pigs, turkeys and game fowl; exploit 
the timber industry and promote reforestation; open a 
lumber mill and yard; process and export syrups, jams 
and jellies; manufacture concrete blocks and bricks; con- 
struct dwellings, which are in urgent demand; quarry 
marble, which exists in many handsome hues, including 
pink and even blue; and of obvious importance, engage 
in scientific growing of those crops, especially citrus fruit 
and winter vegetables, that are already yielding fine 
profits on a relatively limited scale. “You never have 
to cope with frost,” he added. “It can’t happen here.” 

He was so emphatic on the subject of winter vegetables 
that I inquired about it from several experts, including 
the man who supervises all shipments of fruit and 
vegetables, and what I learned surprised me. For one 
thing, nearly the entire crop of winter cucumbers mar- 
keted in the States is grown on the Isle of Pines. It 
amounts to 15,000,000 pounds, which is 7,500 tons, and 
some smart growers (you really have to be smart, for 
the cuke is a temperamental vegetable) have netted more 
than $30,000 in a season. The watermelon crop amounts 
to 1,000 tons, and after that, in importance, comes the 
tomato crop. All these, along with the citrus fruits, are 
shipped chiefly to West Palm Beach and taken thence to 
the Pompano State Farmers’ Market, at Pompano, 
Florida, on U. S. Highway 1. From that huge hive of 
trade, buyers re-ship the produce all over America. 

The island’s tourist crop is amazingly slight. An occa- 
sional seeker of pirate treasure still looks for loot, and 
only a handful of fishermen come to catch red snapper, 
yellowtails and such oddities as bonefish, a scrappy and 
interesting fish that likes to forage in the manner of a 
swan, stretching his head down and waxing his tail in the 
air. For the most part, amateurs leave the fishing grounds 
to the professionals, who catch bonitos and often vast 
numbers of clawless lobsters (crawfish) , up to 10,000 
“tails” a day. Sponge fishing, once important here, has 
surrendered to Dupont and other makers of synthetics. 
Only occasional hunters come to try their luck shooting 
at guasa ducks, which fly just at night. Honeymooners 
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arrive occasionally, but plain holiday tourists are few. 

I headquartered in Nueva Gerona where there’s a 
simple but good hotel, and spent time also in the spa of 
Santa Fe, where there’s a pleasant rustic inn. I found a 
lot of beaches in a lot of colors, Bibijagua and Colombo 
being the chief ones. I found healing springs by the 
dozen, the most famous one being the Weyler, alias El 
Respiro. It gushes out in strong, warm flow from the 
very rim of the cold Rio Santa Fe. 

I found, too, some curious specialties. There are kaolin 
holes, where you may stick your hand in the soapy earth 
and pull out a handful of raw tale. There’s the horti- 
cultural paradise of Jones’s Jungle, where Mrs. Harrison 
Sanford Jones, /at 80° plus, lives utterly alone and likes it. 
She is proud of her-colossal Mamboos and of her exotic 
fruit trees. And jheré’s an unusual private bird sanctuary 
only a few steps4rom the hotel in Nueva Gerona. 

This aviary, run by a Pinero for his own fun and 
always open to passers-by, is a treasury of bird wonders, 
all of which are native to the island. You'll see purple 
gallinules, the violet of the breast shading through blue 
to olive on the neck and back. You'll see elegant egrets, 
pastel-tinted rainbirds, miyuyo ducks, with the oddest 
black and white markings, like doodlings of a fanciful 
draftsman. You’ ll see true ravens and a pair of very rare 
pure black ibises. Above all you'll see Pinero cranes, the 
great white variety, some roseate spoonbills and a group 
of sandhill cranes, which have their northern anchor in 
Alaska and their southern anchor here in this very island. 
These are surely among the most curious birds nature 
has made, for they cannot walk but only dance and 
theyll put on a free show whenever you like. It is irre- 
sistibly comic. 

Life along Calle Marti, the main street of Nueva Ge- 
rona, is a delightful sequence of little encounters. It is 
like a college campus, for you meet everybody, from the 
mayor to the town souse. You’re sure to have a few 
words with the druggist, who is also agent for Aerovias 
“Q,” the local air line. You'll look in on the dentist who 
doubles as optician. And of course you'll want to bandy 
a few words with the lady mortician, a friendly woman 
who is in no hurry for your patronage. 

Everybody speaks more or less English but you'll be 
surprised to find that some of those who speak it the 
best are swarthy Cayman Islanders, who dwell here in 
numbers. These people of mixed white, Negro and Chero- 
kee Indian blood, are wonderfully fine-featured folk. 
English, spoken in rich, melodious undulations, is their 
language, and what little Spanish they have is worse than 
yours or mine. 

When knocking about the town give thought to the 
cabinetmaker, a very busy man in his home shop over 
in the Pueblo Nuevo section. Hunt him up and he’ll be 
eager to discourse on hard woods of the island, includ- 
ing some that you never knew existed. There’s the heavy- 
as-metal Jocuma amarilla, for example that can remain 
under water for centuries without the slightest deteriora- 
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Dares 


Riders enter Nueva Gerona near modest but clean poor district. 


tion. There’s humo, meaning smokewood, that smells like 
smoke when you scratch it. And many odd others. The 
commonest island wood is pino tea, called fatwood pine in 
the U. S. south, this being the name-giver to the 
Isla de Pinos. 

There’s an enthralling secret about the island that 
science and sociology can’t explain. It is a colossal 
rounded monolith, twelve feet in diameter and estimated 
to weigh 100 tons, perched on three carefully arranged 
stones of a totally different type, all about alike in size 
and shape, on a wild crag of the Canada Mountain Range 
at an elevation of 1000 feet. It must have been erected on 
its pedestal ‘by men, yet one look at the vast thing tells 
any beholder that human strength could never conceiv- 
ably have managed this. It rises at a point which com- 
mands a view of every coast of the Isle of Pines. Treasure- 
conscious Pineros who know about the Big Rock pummel 
their imaginations as to what may lie under it. Some 
day, surely, enough manpower will be assembled on the 
crag to push the rock over and send it roaring down the 
mountainside in a man-made avalanche, revealing what, 
if anything, it has so long concealed. 

Meanwhile, if you’re in search of an island as an idyll 
or for opportunity, carefree yet eager Isle of Pines is 


perfect. ¢ 
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Giant, 200-pound tuna battles three-poled hook of fishermen. 


RDERING a tuna fish sandwich on toast at the local 
O diner is simple—and a far cry from the fascinating 
and perilous trade of landing the tuna in the southern 
reaches of the Pacific and off Wennman Island in the 
Galapagos. Tuna clippers vary in size from a modest 50 
tons to comparative mammoths of 300 tons. The ships 
are capable of remaining at sea for months, hauling back 


tons and tons of succulent fish at the end of a cruise. Tuna 
travel in schools and are the companions of porpoises 
in their oceanic wanderings. When the vaulting black 
porpoises are sighted, the cry “Atun!” sounds from the 
lookout, and the word acts like an electric impulse, 
sparking the whole crew into concentration on fast, quan- 
titative fishing. Sardines are used as bait on barbless 
hooks, and it sometimes takes the combined efforts of two 
or three men to bring in larger fish. 

That simple tuna fish sandwich starts with a walloping 
adventure at sea! 4 


Prior to cruise for tuna, bait is hauled aboard, 
kept alive in tanks. Bait above is being lifted to 
ship from seine after capture in shallow waters. 


Chummers, upper left, throw live bait to tuna to 
bring them near hooks, artificial lure consisting 
of colored feathers (squids), as ship spots school. 


A 
TRAVEL 
ADVENTURE 


Express-train speed of hooked tuna can pull man into water, 


Fishing is fast and furious when school is 


Weeds camouflage stalker, who 
scans area in slow, intent sweep. 


After patient vigil, hunter sees 
woodchuck, steadies sights, fires. 
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HUNTING 
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H° (TING FOR SMALL GAME can be an invigorating, ex- 
citing and constructive sport, if the intended quarry 
includes woodchucks, crows, red squirrels or fox. These 
small animals wreak much damage on farm produce, and 
their shooting is looked upon as vermin control. 

Tracking the woodchuck or other small animal requires 
expert marksmanship. They are tough targets at a distance 
of 100 to 200 yards. 

The pictures on these two pages were made in Scho- 
harie County, New York. Some gun clubs maintain a 
rifle range for members on which they may practice and 
improve their aim. And most such clubs hold meetings, 
show movies of hunting, conduct discussions of game 
laws, developments in firearms and have lectures on fish- 
ing and hunting. 

Chiefly, it boils down to an important maxim: Before 
you shoot—learn! ¢ 
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Top left illustrates correct way to negotiate barbed-wire barrier. 


Retrieving dead woodchuck, top, hunter hoists farm-damaging animal. 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


SHORTCUT TO 


Streams double as roads along rough Shortcut to the Primitive. 


Neophyte receives instruction in ancient, pagan ceremonial dance. 
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By J. Clark Hodges 


NOW BLANKETED our campsite. This was Mexico and 
S the month of May, my wife and I reassured ourselves, 
as we thawed out from that first night. high in the Sierra 
Madre Occidental. We had outfitted our little expedition 
for the steaming tropics 3,000 miles to the south, only 
to be sidetracked by rumors of an untrammeled wilder- 
ness and cave-dwelling savages much nearer at hand. 
Fantastic, yet too tempting to pass up—the possibility that 
a primitive area might exist so near the U. S. border, 
and a mere 200 miles to the west of Chihuahua City’s 
ten-story buildings and mechanical tortilla-makers. 

Terrain and road were by now primitive enough, yet 
civilization in the form of mines or lumber camps stalked 
us up the final ridges to the Continental Divide. And there 
atop that primeval desolation huddled a railroad terminal. ~ 
Our truck’s speedometer said 200 miles. Our shortcut 
had led us a wild goose chase. 

The residents of Estacion Creel, however, painted us 
a different picture. The Sierra Tarahumara lay just 
ahead, a vast region whose 9,000-foot buttes and mile- 
deep canyons such as the famous Barranca del Cobre 
were still defying, after 40 years of prodigious effort, the 
completion of the railroad from Creel to the Pacific 
lowlands. 

Though the sun was low, we set out along a newly 
constructed mining road, eager for a glimpse of this 
chaotic terrain. We were now on the well-watered Pacific 
gradient. Heavy forests of valuable Chihuahua pine 
clothed the mountains. Black oak, mesquite and cacti 
clung to even the steepest walls of great buttes and cliffs. 
Along the way we spotted a deer, bevies of Mexican 
partridge, and several coconos—the wild turkey for which 
this region is famous. Such abundant game augured well 
that we were indeed entering Indian territory. 

Finally, the road wound into a deep canyon. A clear 
stream and the semi-tropic air of its floor offered such 
an excellent campsite we decided to disregard all admoni- 
tions not to stop anywhere short of the mining settlement. 
Since this was the Indian season of spring rites and corn 
planting fiestas, everyone had warned us the savage Alta 
Tarahumaras would be muy locos from orgies of cere- 
monial dancing and tesguino drinking. 

We relaxed after a campfire supper, enjoying the soli- 
tude and beauty around us. The canyon floor was soft with 
shadow although the sun still burned red-gold along the 
upper reaches of the 2,000-foot cliffs. Then, like some- 
thing’ dimly remembered from childhood movies, we 
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THE PRIMITIVE 


heard the sound: Indian drums! Louder and louder grew 


the rhythmical beating until the entire canyon seemed to 
reverberate. High on a cliff trail we caught sight 
of a column of Larahumaras moving at a rapid pace up 
canyon. Not 4ar behind folkowed still another group, 
barely distinguishable except for the white skirts of their 
womenfolk. “ 

Suddenly wé were aware of sharp drum sounds much 
nearer at hand. A small group of Indians emerged from 
the shadow of the opposite cliff to ford the stream not 
50 yards from our camp. 

Here were our cave-dwelling savages at last! Crudely 
chopped shoulder-length hair accentuated the fierce fea- 
tures of the braves. Their dark-skinned, muscular bodies 
were almost identically clothed in diaper-like loincloths 
and colorful shirts with very full sleeves. While the men 
were of average Mexican height, the womenfolk following 
behind seemed mere children until we noticed several with 
babies strapped reboso-fashion on their backs. The femi- 
nine dress was a crudely fashioned blouse and voluminous 
skirt flaring wide to Within a few inches of bare feet. 

Goatskin drums lost their cadence as the group paused 
to stare at our camp. We calculated our chances for a 
quick getaway. However, the Tarahumaras seemed merely 
curious and, as far as we could tell, were armed with 
nothing more lethal than walking staffs. Soon the column 
resumed its trotting pace up canyon. 

There were more apprehensive moments next morning 
when we caught sight of plumed headdresses and grue- 
some clay-smeared faces bobbing from behind nearby 
boulders. Painted braves slipped from cover to cover, 
armed with bows and arrows and other weapons resem- 
bling huge broadswords. It looked as though a war party 
in full regalia was preparing to attack our camp. We made 
frantic pantomimes and gestures of friendship. They had 
no effect. As a last resort we thought of trying our radio, 
There was only one musical program of any volume, but 
it turned the trick. Several clay-daubed Tarahumaras 
came forward, mumbled a Cuira!, touched fingertips to 
our palms, then eagerly seated themselves near the loud- 
speaker. 

One muscular young brave seemed nearly as fluent in 
Spanish as in his native dialect. From him we learned 
that the feathered headgear, the painted bodies, and the 
wooden swords were merely costuming for the Easter 
Week festivals now underway. Our guests and all the 


Indians of this vicinity, it seemed, were bautizados— Shy Tarahumara women succumbed to magic of radio music, candy. 
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Bilingual caveman demonstrates ritual rhythms on goatskin drum. 


Baptised Ones—rather than the hostile, civilization- 
shunning pagans we had expected. This news was some- 
what disappointing, yet we gladly accepted an invitation 
to observe the several remaining days of their Semana 
Santa. 

It was a colorful and exciting spectacle. Perhaps only 
a shortage of tesguino prevented things from becoming 
much too exciting. | was kept busy sampling this crude 
corn liquor of remarkable potency, while my photog- 
rapher wife had to ward off more than one affectionate 
hug from the over-exuberant revelers as she took close-ups 
of processions, tribal councils, battle royals and cere- 
monial dances. 

Obviously, though, Christian religious pageantry either 
tinged or dominated all the observances. This, punctuated 
with the noise of ore trucks grinding through the canyon, 
made us eager to continue to some more primitive area 
such as our bilingual caveman, Luis, assured us lay 
deeper in the Sierra Tarahumara—places without mines 
or lumber camps, places where no prospector nor Padre 
had ever walked. There lived the gentiles—the pagan 
Tarahumaras. And, quite oblivious of his own semi-naked, 
painted body, Luis confided that the gentiles were, unfor- 
tunately, a backward people of very little civilization 
and very little clothing. 
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Unfortunately as well, the gentiles were held in such 
ill repute by the Mexicans that we were unable to obtain 
guides or pack mules for a direct invasion of their home- 
land. The nearest alternative was a trip to the fabulous 
Barranca del Cobre. 

Some 40 miles southwest of Creel we reached a spec- 
tacular viewpoint called the Divisadero de la Barranca. 
Here, where the Barranca del Cobre abruptly changes it 
east-west course to due south, we gazed across perhaps 
seven miles of emptiness to the dpposite rim of one of the 
world’s deepest chasms. Bluish mists rising from the 
tropical climate below made vertical dimensions all the 
more awesome. Although the volcanic grey of sheer cliff 
areas was no match for the rock hues of shallower rivals 
such as Arizona’s Grand Canyon, the coloring was indeed 
brilliant wherever canyon walls had eroded into tremen- 
dous inclines. Rampant vegetation clothed these with 
every shade of green, and at one level some flowering 
growth produced a broad band of flaming crimson. 

Rich mineral deposits had long ago brought civilization 
to the Divisadero vicinity, but we were counting on some 
definitely primitive country as Don Jesus, a veteran guide, 
led us to a point many miles up the canyon. Here, where 
the Barranca del Cobre is said to reach fantastic depths 
of 8,000 feet, we were able to descend to its floor by 
means of a suspiciously well-traveled mule trail. 

Don Jesus was disappointed over our not very effusive 
reaction to this marvel of his native Sierras. Six hours 
earlier, he reminded us, we had been huddling around a 
campfire waiting for thick ice in the coffee pot to melt. 
Now we were perspiring in the full tropics with bananas, 
oranges, and mangoes around us, Was not this a unique 
experience? It was indeed, we admitted—spoiled only by 
the fact that the tropical orchard belonged to an adjacent 
mining establishment, and that a telephone wire, of all 
things, connected this primeval masterpiece with the 
outside world. 

Somewhat chagrinned, the elderly Mexican stated he 
knew of one masterpiece of nature which not even an 
Indian trail connected with the outside world. In fact, 
during the twenty years since he had accidentally stumbled 
upon it, he had found no one who had either seen it or 
heard of its existence. It was too bad, Don Jesus sighed, 
that this scenic wonder lay in such a difficult region, in 
the very heart of the land of the gentiles. 

Here was our chance. “Vamanos!” we said. 

A week of strenuous travel found us in a more primitive 
spot than we had bargained for. The last two days had 
mostly been afoot, tugging our mules along the bed of 
a chaotic canyon which writhed and doubled back like 
an angry snake. Occasionally, thin columns of smoke rose 
from caves and niches near the rimrock at least 1,000 feet 
overhead. Here was some assurance that other humans 
—savage gentiles though they were—could sustain life 
in this wild region. We would have attempted any vestige 
of a trail leading to an encampment for, by now, it was 
obvious we were hopelessly lost. Worse, our food supply 
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had been decimated by the extra mouths of two voracious 
young Mexicans and a pagan Tarahumara who had been 
added to the expedition at various stages to bolster Don 
Jesus’ failing memory of landmarks seen twenty years ago. 

That night the Tarahumara boy deserted us. With him 
went all hopes of retracing our steps, as only he was 
familiar with the mountain goat trail by which we had 
entered the canyon. There was no alternative but to con- 
tinue forcing our way up-stream. 

Late the next afternoon we were laboriously rounding 
one of the endless hairpin bends when suddenly our 
gloomy crevice broadened out, and there rising from a flat 
expanse of stream bed were the lost pillars! Though 
‘hardly the- breathtaking alabaster columns we _ had 
visualized, they were certairfly an interesting geological 
curiosity. Neayly three dozen of. the tapering monoliths 
of pockmarked+tufa rose 100 feet or more from the canyon 
bottom, while countless others of all sizes and shapes 
marched upward around a promontory of badly eroded 
cliff. 

The most inspiring sight was the tumble-down state 
of that canyon cliff. Don Jesus recognized it as the route 
by which he had first visited the pillars, and recalled a 
village of 
not quite as unfriendly as most in this area. It might be 


gentiles near the rimrock which had seemed 


possible, he conjectured, to obtain some atole. No doubt 
Don Jesus was being coerced by his own stomach as up 
to now he had given wide berth to all Indian villages on 
our route. 

Sunset found us on the brow of the canyon, resting our 
exhausted bodies among the dozen cave dwellings and 
huts of a stone-age village. Our guides were engrossed 
in the contents of two primitive clay urns, but we were 
more interested in our surroundings than in the dried 


Bows and arrow quivers of 
special design are carried 
by Tarahumara officers in 
every tribal community. 
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vension and atole—a tasteless mixture of powdered 
parched corn and water. 

Before one of the neatly stone-fronted caves we in- 
spected a crude loom of a type used to weave agave fibre 
long before Tarahumara raiding parties brought back 
the first sheep from Spanish colonial settlements. Taking 
shape on it now, with designs in natural black and white 
wool, was one of the excellent blankets for which these 
Indians are renowned. Close beside us was a well-stamped 


dance patio containing a sacrificial altar and effigies to _ 


the “four directions.” We only wished that the adult males, 
instead of away dancing the dutuburi at a neighboring 
village, were performing this pagan land “curing” ritual 
here tonight. But Don Jesus assured us our lives would 
be less secure than that of a sacrificial sheep during the 
frenzied dutuburi orgies. 

As it was, our arrival had quite disrupted the com- 
munity’s routine. All the womenfolk had fled helterskelter 
to hide far out on the cliffsides, though now in the deep- 
ening dusk we could see the swish of short homespun 
skirts as one or another slipped cautiously back to her 
dwelling. Don Jesus had played havoc among the several 
boys who remained, cajoling and threatening them in all 


three Tarahumara dialects he knew before at last pre- 


vailing upon the young son of the village chieftain to pro- 
vide us with food. 

The sound of not very distant drums made our three 
euides abruptly break off their feasting. As we prepared 
to leave, Don Jesus offered the Tarahumara lad some 
pesos for the food. These he refused with a shrug, but 
the gift of a penknife so pleased him that he led us a mile 
or so through the near darkness to a good camping spot 
and there pointed out a trail which would take us back 


to civilization. 4 
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HE AMERICAN TOURIST is one of the strangest creatures 
4 ioe earth. He is the only animal who tries to disown 
himself once he departs from his native habitat. 

Up until the time he’s given a send-off party in his 
cabin or placed on the plane, the tourist is rather proud 
to be such—i.e., one who is lucky enough to make a tour 
af a different part of the world. 

However, once the ship pulls out or the plane is air- 
bound, an odd metamorphosis takes place—the very last 
thing the American tourist wants to be known as is an 
American tourist. Not only that, the biggest attraction a 
place can offer him is the fact that few or no other tour- 
ists are there. This desperate effort to “escape” borders 
on the psychopathic and you would think “tourist” meant 
some kind of criminal. 

In the fall of 1952, my wife and I went to Europe with 
another couple we’d known for years. They both had 
good jobs, lived comfortably, and never hesitated about: 
spending reasonably. Yet once on the ship they spent 
the entire six days it took to cross the Atlantic in long 
discussions with other passengers on how much they 
should tip. In fact this seemed the main topic of conver- 
sation on the ship, travel books being quoted on the 
subject as though they were sacred. Our friends ruined 
an enjoyable crossing by petty harping on over-tipping. 

When I asked what difference it made if they gave a 
dollar or two over, they said, “But we don’t want to act 
like tourists.” 

“Why not? Ninety-nine per cent of the people on 
board are tourists,” I pointed out. $ 

“You don’t understand, we don’t want the crew to think 
us tourists.” 

So, it wasn’t the few dollars involved but that the 
crew might consider them that horror of horrors—a 
tourist! 

In Paris I met a former Army buddy who boasted how 
he had cultivated an English accent, and whenever he 
came to a new hotel or restaurant pretended he was Ene- 
lish. As he said, “Everybody knows the English can only 
take out 25 pounds. Follow the English around and you'll 
avoid tourist joints.” With inane delight he told of saving 
a few francs here and there. 

He wasn’t kidding. We saw him in action. We went to 
Nice with him, and as soon as we arrived we put up at 
the first decent-looking hotel we saw. It was off-season and 
for 1,100 francs a night we had a large room and bath for 
two, overlooking the blue sea. While we were walking the 
Promenade and getting the sun, my buddy scurried like 


a loon from hotel to hotel, wasting the better part of a day - 


before finding a shabby place, a long walk from the sea 
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PHOBIA 


By Jim Norbert 


On Dublin corner, U.S. tourists are obvious—but tears are unnecessary! 


and center of town, where he paid 750 francs for a bath- 
less room. He was “saving” 359 francs, or about $1.00 a 
night, and to get this bargain lost one of the three days 
we spent there. This same man makes over $5,000 a year 
and in New York is always jumping into cabs because he 
“can’t stand a crowded subway.” Yet in Europe he puts 
on a false English accent and makes a fool of himself to 
save a dollar. 

At our hotel in Nice we met a retired elderly couple 
from Texas. With all the delight of letting us in on a 
deep secret, they told us they never bought name-brand 
perfumes. That was “tourist stuff.” Instead, they’d spent 
a lot of dollars on “wholesale perfumes we got right at 
the factory at Grasse.”” Now the same number of dollars 
will buy quite a few bottles of Ciro’s, Chanel and other 
top brands. True, the perfume at Grasse may be just as 
good, but the elderly couple in their haste-NOT to act 
like tourists forgot that the people back home who are 
going to get the perfume consider a famous name as 
exciting as the actual odor. 

We went from Nice to Genoa with a friend. We traveled 
second class. He saved 400 francs—about $1.25—by 
standing up in a crowded third class coach, and was as 
happy as if he’d saved $400. On retuf®wing to Nice for 
a night, to catch the Paris bus the following morning, 
he was furious because at “his” hotel he could only 
get a two-room suite and was charged 150 francs more 
than he paid for a single room. It took us two days to 
reach Paris and he talked about nothing else but how 
he’d been “taken for a darn tourist:” It was useless 
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Some Travelers Work Very Hard 
—Even Hilariously—To By-Pass 
That Dreadful Fate: Recognition! 


to point out that he did have a suite instead of a room 
for an extra 40 cents. 

Why are we so fearful of being labeled “tourists”? 
Some of it, I suppose, is the subconscious desire to be 
a part of things, the fear of being an outsider, a for- 
eigner. But the main reason is economic—we're afraid of 
being gypped. This is a ridiculous, petty fear. Even if 
youre a shoe-strry traveler, compared to the average 
European yous€ well, off. a 

All the travel gossip to the contrary people the world 
over are as hofiest“as you or I. I’ve made three trips 
to Europe and ‘several to the West Indies and can’t even 
recall being short-changed once. Granted that, being a 
stranger, you may not know the best hotel bargain, the 
best restaurant for the money, or that things are a bit 
cheaper in the working class sections of a town. But 
you're investing a thousand or several thousand dollars 
in your trip. Don’t spoil it by worrying about a few extra 
franes or lira or guilder. 

For the heck of it, we figured out we might have saved 
5,000 francs during the three weeks we spent in Paris 
if we had shopped around for a hotel or pension. Okay, 
that’s $15.00, but by taking the first modest hotel we came 


across we saved ourselves time and a lot of aggravation... 


I know of a young lady who happily told us about mov- 
ing from a 900-franc-per-night hotel to an 800-franc one. 
She was only staying for a week, and she had the bother 
of packing and unpacking, not to mention that her actual 


‘ 


taxi fare almost wiped out any “savings” she made. 

Certainly you should avoid “tourist traps,” whether in 
Paris or Chicago. But there are really few such tourist 
places in European cities. True, there are some night spots 
in Paris that might be called “clip joints,” but anyone 
who can’t recognize one of these places must be backward, 
and in any event what you are “taken for” is only $10 
or so. What usually happens is that Joe Smith from New 
York decides to visit Scheherazade, the Lido or Maxim’s, 
for example, in Paris, which cater to the rich. It would 
be wrong to call these “clip joints.” Rather, if you're not 
ready to spend the sort of folding money their regular 
customers spend keep out of them. Joe Smith would never 
think of dropping into 21 back home in New York for a 
meal, but he seems astonished at paying high prices when 
visiting similar places in Europe. 

Don’t be afraid to be a tourist, don’t worry about it. 
Above all, don’t ruin your trip with the constant suspicion 
that you’re being “taken.” You're not, and even if you 
find things cost a few more francs or shillings than you 
expected—you can afford it. 

It’s better to be a happy tourist than a nervous franc 
saver. 
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CES HOT SPRINGS, with accommodations for 160 
people, is the largest privately owned spa in Alaska. 
Discovered in 1894 by a prospector, the springs were 
slowly developed. In 1916, government analysis of the 
spring waters showed they were the most highly mineral- 
ized of all Alaska springs, and equalled or surpassed 
some of the most famous world spas. 

A modern concrete bath house and heated indoor 
swimming pool is part of the three-story hotel on the site 
today, and tourist influx is greater each year. The natural 
flow of hot water measures 389 gallons per minute at 
139° Fahrenheit. Although separate baths, showers, 
steam and dressing rooms are maintained for men and 
women, there are no attendants or medical supervision 
on the premises. 

Circle Hot Springs claims that its drinking water is 
one of the most important factors in curing rheumatism 
and arthritis, and recommends one bath a day for treat- 
ments. This would be a ten-minute soaking in warm 
(102°) water and a five-minute dip in the hot (106°) 
bath, followed by sheet-covered relaxation and a mod- 
erate shower. The heated indoor pool is connected with 
the hot mineral baths. 

Circle Hot Springs is the focal point for many inter- 
esting side trips to round out an Alaskan vacation. You 
may fly to Fort Yukon over the Arctic Circle and visit 
a truly native village, for example. Big game country 
surrounds the site and fishing in nearby streams as well 
as gold-panning trips can be arranged. 

Rates at Circle Hot Springs for room and meals are 
$14.00 per person per day, including bathing privileges 
in the hot mineral baths and pool. 
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YUKON 
TERR 


by R. Pease 


View of Portoferraio 
accents countryside’s 
peace and serenity. 


Ancient road leads to Elba’s highest peak. 


Small, beached boats 
are everywhere, and 


O UR SMALL CAR was hoisted onto 
for anybody's usage. 


the ship at the old port of Piom- 
bino, one hour south of Leghorn. We 
went aboard ourselves and two hours 
later we got off in Porto Azzurro on 
the island of Elba. 

Napoleon was relegated to this is- 
land in the spring of 1814. He was 
made its sovereign, and he was al- 
lowed to take with him 600 of his 
own men, For me, it is proof of his 
overwhelming and all-consuming am- 
bitiousness that he was not content 
to stay in this exquisite spot to the 
end of his days. 

Elba has over 100 miles of coast- 
line and more than 30,000 year- 
round inhabitants. One of its moun- 
tain peaks is 3,200 feet high. The 
climate is more gentle than that of 
the Cote d’Azur in France and the 
profusion of flowers in the early 
months of the year is greater even 
than what you find in the famous 
San Remo. PrimaWly, Elba is a fish- 
erman’s isle, but it also produces a 
considerable quantity of iron ore and 
—which is more likely to interest its 
guests—one of the finest and most 
heady white wines to be found 
anywhere. ; 

The island has been under the rule 


From window of auth- 
or’s inn: fishing boat 
idles toward sundown. 


Wine-bearing burros 
are common on Elba. 
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of Romans, Longobardi, Pisans, 
Spanish, Germans, English and 
French. In 1859, after a plebiscite, 
Elba became part of the Italian 
nation. ~ 

The visitor here quickly discovers 
that life is cheap, simple and very 
agreeable. In the six principal cities 
there “are hotels which are more or 
less modern depending upon the lo- 
cality, but for the tourist who is will- 
ing to do without running hot water 
by far the best arrangement is with 
a private family. 

We spent our, first ‘night i in a hotel 
in Porto Azziirro and the foflowing 
morning, after driving across the, is- 
land, we found-a Te room with a con- 
siderate, undemonstrative lady in the 
village of Marciana Marina. The room 
was big, five yards from the edge of 
the water, spotlessly clean and very 
comfortable. The Signora let us use 
her dining room and tableware for 
an occasional meal in. She even let 
us use her kitchen once or twice at 
noon and every morning for prepar- 
ing breakfast. We paid only 80 cents 
a day for all this. 

Travel on the island is limited as 
to distance. There are regular buses 


that run between the principal towns 
*- 


Little Porto Azzurro 
is the main port on 
Elba’s eastern coast. 
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but even the longest trip you can 
make—from Marciana to Rio Marina 
—is barely 30 miles. In a single day, 
in a hurry, you can see the whole 
island. A sturdy cyclist could cover 
all the roads in three or four days. 
There are also boats that ply the 
coast for anyone who wants to see 
the island from the water. 

But wherever you go, and by what- 
ever means, Elba is everywhere de- 
lightful. The ports with the fishing 
skiffs, the wharves, the long brown 
nets spread in the sun drying, the 
friendly people, the rugged, steep 
mountains and the clear blue-and- 
green water, the many secluded 
beaches, some sand, some pebbles and 
stones, the mountain villages, half 
deserted, silent—all belong to a time 
gone by and to a way of living dif- 
ferent from what most of us know. 

Its not that Elba is remote from 
the rest of the world, lost in the 
depths of some dark continent and 
cut off from contact with life today. 
Quite the contrary. But it is an is- 
land, and one with a long history of 
conquest and changing domination, 
and the old ways have remained 
here. The ass remains the beast of 
burden. Fish, bread, cheese and wine 


Washday for women 
is still a communal 
outdoor scrub fest. 


remain tne staple foods. The women 
still do the washing together in a 
communal outdoor trough. The men 
spend their lives in the boats, or 
keeping the boats fit, or mending the 
endless nets that are their entire capi- 
tal and wealth. 

We drove everywhere on the island 
that the car could go. We swam on 
exquisite beaches of fine sand in 
warm pellucid water where no one 
disturbed us. We visited the monu- 
ments and Bonaparte’s Villa and sey- 
eral times the biggest town, Portofer- 
raio. We ate lobster and fresh fish 
every day. We went fishing ourselves 
and, for those who are more expert 
than we, this is great sport at Elba. 
We enjoyed the weather which was 
flawless and which continues clear 
and mild in the winter and cool in 
the summer the year around. 

We stayed for seven days and 
spared no expense and everything to- 
gether, including to and from trans- 
port for the car, came to only $28.00. 

This is the sort of place to which 


few people could object to being 
exiled! ¢ 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere—on a 
ship, with an airline, in overseas branches of 
American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even 
exploring if you’re adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill is in 
Norman Ford’s new book How to Get a Job 
That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male 
or female, young’or old, whether you want a 
lifetime of paid traveling or just hanker to roam 
the world for a short year or so, here are the 
facts you want, complete with names and ad- 
dresses and full details about the preparations 
to make, the cautions to observe, the countries 
to head for. 


You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and 
as tour conductors), in importing and exporting 
concerns, with mining and construction com- 
panies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross 
and the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs 
on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl 
to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful 
travel opportunities if you will teach English 
to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibil- 
ities for those who know stenography. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her 
way around the world today?” Norman Ford 
asks in this book as you might ask today. And 
he replies in 75,000 words of facts, “The an- 
swer is still a very definite Yes!” 


To travel and get paid for it, send today for 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling 
on a money back guarantee if not satisfied. 


Mail. $1 with your name and address to 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 133 PARKWAY, 
GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK. 
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EV: 
Allen 
Physician 


Born in Nebraska, Dr. Allen received 
his M. D. from the U. of Nebraska and 
his M.Sc. from the University of Minne- 
sota, has been a consultant in medicine 
at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., 
since 1930. He is the author and co- 
author of several medical and science 
publications. Following his Army dis- 
charge as a Colonel, he served as civil- 
ian consultant in medicine to the Sur- 
geon General of the Army. He was 
awarded the Legion of Merit in 1946. 


Recent Travel: Texas, California, 
Northern Minnesota, Hawaii and Can- 
ada. 


Favorite Spot: The area of Northern 
Minnesota and Canada. 


Paul-Edmond 
Gagnon 
~ Businessman 


Born at St. Alexis de Grande-Baie in 
Quebec, Canada, he was educated at 
the Seminary of Chicoutimi, B.L. A 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
in his residential Bagotville, P.Q., he 
was elected to the House of Commons, 
Canada, in 1945, re-elected in June, 
1949. His favorite sports are hunting 
and fishing. 


Recent Travel: Detroit-Dearborn re- 


gion. 


Favorite Spot: “An excursion to my 
own fishing camp at Lac des Huards 
(Osprey Lake), Quebec. 


Going Some Place? 


If you are changing your address, 


don’t forget to tell TRAVEL—six 
weeks in advance to insure proper 
delivery. 
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TRAVEL by the STARS 


Gaile cau, (NARA 


ARIES March 21 to April 20. Glam- 
orous romance is yours in. South 
America. You will also see awe- 
inspiring mountains, gentian-blue lakes, 
relics of ancient civilizations, vast river 
deltas. In sophisticated cities you will en- 


joy theatres, music, shopping in lovely 
surroundings. Indoor recreation, as well 
as hunting, fishing, skiing, and other 


activities can be found in great abundance. 


TAURUS 4pril 21 to May 20. It is 

no secret that you like to associate 

with wealthy people, or those whose 
friendship can prove valuable to your own 
success. That is why you prefer places that 
are patronized by the rich. To rub elbows 
with the prosperous and famous, put on 
your most attractive clothes, and make 
reservations at the nearest restaurant which 
caters to guests who like expensive food. 


GEMINI May 21 to June 20. Fol- 

low a gypsy’s trail in a motor cara- 

van. Drive leisurely along winding 
highways until you find a place to pitch 
your tent. Eat your meal out of a well- 
stocked hamper—then zip yourself into 
your insulated sleeping bag. Gradually 
lulled by the soft sounds of the wide open 
spaces and the camp fire’s ruddy glow, 
shut your eyes for a night of peaceful 
slumber. You don’t need to go far. The 
variety you desire can be found on an ad- 
jacent hillside or at a quiet country lake. 


ow CANCER June 21 to July 22. A 
journey that comes once in a life- 
time is yours through the pictur- 

esque regions of the Adriatic. Mountain 

lakes in the majestic Alps. Feudal build- 
ings in quaint towns along the colorful 

Dalmatian coast. Beaches and bath near 

the ruins of old Roman amphitheatres and 

villas. During this trip you can visit the 
famed palace of Emperor Diocletian in 

Split, and see the great fortresses in the 

ancient town of Dubrovnik. 


LEO July 23 to August 22. Any 

Texan would be the first to tell you 

that there is no place in the world 
like Texas for travel. The entire area is a 
treasure trove of ancient mementos left by 
extinct Indian civilizations. Visit the 
mountain ranges of the Continental Divide 
where the waters on the eastern slope flow 
toward the eastern river beds, and the 
western slope streams flow toward the 
Pacific Ocean. 


VIRGO August 23 to September 22. 
Maryland is the gateway between 
both North and South. This dual 
role makes’ it a fascinating place for dual- 
nature you. Modernity is contrasted with 
the whipping post, still used for the pun- 
ishment of certain crimes. Through the 
northwest corridor of Maryland you can 
reach the mountains of West Virginia, and 


By Frank J. McCarthy 
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White Sulphur Springs with its fabulous 
Greenbrier Inn. ° 


LIBRA September 23 to October 22. 
== In no part of the world is kinship 

between nations so strong as_ be- 
tween the U. S. and Canada. Similar blood 
strains and cultural backgrounds on both 
sides of the border cement this relation- 
ship. Your, own broad-mindedness will 
urge you to Canada’s innumerable tourist 
attractions in appreciation. 


SCORPIO October 23 to November 

22. The Eiffel Tower in Paris is said 

to be the best known wedding cake 
decoration in the world! This dazzling 
city has everything you want for an un- 
forgettable vacation. Year-round festivals, 
fairs, operas, symphonies, athletic events 
and historic pageantry are there. In out- 
of-the-way restaurants you can delight your 
palate with unsurpassed food, rare wines. 


SAGITTARIUS November 23 to 

December 21. Swimming, skating, 

fishing, canoeing, and _ exploring 
trips through the wilderness waterways is 
for you. All kinds of accommodations can 
be found in the resort hotels, rustic lodges, 
and camps of northern states like Minne- 
sota. The twin cities Minneapolis and St, 
Paul have a metropolitan atmosphere for 
art-conscious you. 


» CAPRICORN December 22 to 
V3 January 19. Turn your day-dreams 

of an Italian holiday into reality. 
Go to Rome, the Eternal City, which offers 
incomparable artistry in building and 
statuary. Visit Venice, the beautiful and 
fantastic, where you can glide in a gon- 
dola along romantic canals while listening 
to enchanting songs of love. Bathe at Lido 
Beach, a gay modern seaside resort. See 
Naples with its archives of great events. 


AQUARIUS January 20 to Febru- 
ary 18. Irish hospitality is the kind 
which conveys to you the impression 
that you are the guest of honor. This is 
confirmed by spontaneous laughter and 
good-natured raillery. Ireland can offer you 
something special in the way ot exhilara- 
tion, spontaneity, inspiration. Pack up your 
old kit bag right now for an enjoyable visit 
to the Land of Eire where the “auld sod” 
is at its magnificent best at this time of 
the year. 


PISCES Febryary 19 to March 20. 

New England is a special combina- 

tion of beauty, comfort and relax- 
ation for you. Mountain peaks against the 
sky, curling smoke from the farm house 
chimneys, verdant valleys, threshing ma- 
chines in the meadows, and sea waves 
thundering against crags and cliffs will 
give you enchantment. For a holiday of 
happiness go to old New England. 
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TRAVEL, 


Ted Shane's BRAIN-TWISTERS for TRAVELERS 


S HARPEN YOUR WITS, climb into your mental canoe, and 
take this Question Tour through the Nooks & Cran- 
nies of your Travel Knowledge. It has its falls and pitfalls, 
shoals and rapids—so Bon Voyage and Happy Answering! 

1. Complete: The glamorous new Castellana........ 
i Madrid ts the HYst 2p eases ate Hotel in Europe. 


2. True or False: “We boarded the bus at Colomb- 
Bechar, and after a comfortable six-day trip crossed the 
Sahara and arrived in Goa. Our camels went by truck!” 

3. “The Trail of the Aimless Moose” is 1,527 miles of 
winding. pioneéking’ road into the Far North. What’s it 
officially tagged?°> = Pe 

4. What famed_lakes were so named because they re- 
minded settlers*of+the “Handprint of the Creator”? 

ad 


5. The Conquest of frozen-hearted, 29,002-ft. Mt. 
Everest by Col. John Hunt & Co., revealed such expres- 
sions as “col”, “massif”, “moulin”, and “cwm.” what 
do they mean? 

6. Everest’s been called “The Third Pole.” But what 
are the highest peaks of North America? South America? 
West Europe? Africa? 

7. Identify the Sultans of Perak, Brunei and Zanzibar; 
and The Queen of Tonga. 

8. How would you correctly pronounce Oaxaca? Pago- 
Pago? Cirencester? Coatzacoalcos? Paris? 

9. What’s wrong here:—‘He lit a cigarette as he 
descended from the airliner, offering one to the hostess. 
She ht up;.too!” . % 

10. Portuguese bullfights are said to have a happy end- 
ing. Why? 
11. Where would you absorb these native delights:— 

PiscoSour? Shandygaff? Glogg? Akvavit? 

12. A skinny European country averages only 60 miles 
in width, yet boasts a 12,000 mile coastline, 150,000 
islands and 200,000 lakes. Name it. 


13. You’re hungry for culture. Where would you go 
to see the Winged Victory, Mona Lisa and the Venus 
de Milo? 

14. Out with your pencils. Approximately how many 
£s, French francs, lire or pesetas would you officially get 
fer $100 today? 

15. Home base for these airlines is where: KLM? 
Aer Lingus? BOAC? SAS? Det Danske Luft- 
fartselskab? LAV? LAI? 


16. Paris policemen can fine you at the scene of the 
crime. Should Fido misbehave, or should you pass a 
stoplight or jaywalk. you’d be charged what? :— 

6¢ $6.00 $60.00 60 Days 

17. Two small bits of transplanted France lie twelve 
miles off the coast of Newfoundland. Name these pictur- 
esque, quiet islands. 

8. The following are famous French chateaux. Which 
would you sleep in and which would you drink:— 


Yquem, Amboise, Sully, Langeais, Margaux, 
Loches, | Chateauneuf-du-Papes? 
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Solution To Brain-Twisters Will Be Found on Page 50 


Horizontal 


Name of the medel: Roving 
Ambassador 

Our forecast: Rain the day of 
his picnic 

It would talk back even to 
Malenkov 

Boring, isn’t it! 

Land o’ the lovely Donegals 
Stairway to Indian temple 
Lure to go buy-buy 

Bob Hope calls it a battleship 
after taxes 

Person who can float a loan 
Lost his head when he saw 
red 

Decorated one’s piazza 

Land Cain settled in 

What Casey lowered 

Wet smack—results from two 
magnetic bodies touching 
and generating heat 

Pirates’ martini 

Kind of ship that never goes 
to sea 

Paris, Brazil 

Short evening 

Gals get fuzzy all over with 
these around them 

City the well-bred loaf in 
(there’s a Russian wry twist) 
Em’s pal 

Dig that Crazy Man, he’s real 
lost! 

Time of year/the Adams fam- 
ily moved 

Small connection 

Land of the Yaquis and No- 
gales 

Base game Russia claims to 


have invented (but doesn’t 
play) 
Four-legged boxer (he’s a 


lotta bull!) 

Oldtime leader of the Giants 
What Great Grandma _ kept 
before marriage 

Program for Ptomaine 

The outlook for this is spotty 
if daring 

Human bugle 

Amiable dope (carry on!) 
Start here to gain altitude 
What some peaches have for 
hearts 


| What gastronomes warm up 


on 

Rio de Janeiroan 

For that moment of hesita- 
tion 

Lake Louise is a big one 
Name of ein Cherman chent 
Les ———-_ Unis 

MSSacre the author’s brain- 
child 

Cadillac with a British accent 
R-r-ruff females 


Vertical 
Most revealing things about 
women 
What the travel-weary do all 
over 
Shure, and ‘tis 
River himself! 
Main course at a 
banquet 
What Scotchmen get out of 
old clothes 
It’s West in London 
Small article 
Arizona’s Palm Springs 
No flat Tyre, this old King 
Really a Portuguese real 
San Juan Capistrano’s one 
Big chunks of real estate 
Nuts, in a polite way 
Chaldean city, 135 m. south 
of Babylon 
Mr. Ward’s first name 
Barges and Queens 
them 
Person in the adjoining deck 
chair who doesn’t agree with 
your opinions 
Prussianized seaport with the 
P now removed 
Freedom Train destination 
Wholly mackerel, what a fish! 
Little river 
Worth, Wayne or Moultrie 
—— of Kashmir 
High moment in Gary 
Cooper’s life 
Marital differences of opin- 
ion, won by the husband, who 
then does what his wife 
originally proposed 


Ould Man 


ballpark 


require 


He left Rome in a 4-wheel 
shambles 
Kind of well—if you can 


raise it, get going! 

A hole in the head you need 
Neck in a public conveyance? 
Run down, or what racketeers 
do to the waterfront 

Old Spud—gets potted, boiled 
and fried 


What most people do in 
grumbleseats 
Highway jockey—auto have 


his head examined 

Texas mission of massacre 
Nothing could be pleasanter 
Ellen, in brief 

It has banks in Turin and 
Cremona 

Shure, ‘tis a foine if unintil- 
ligible language! 
Commodore Perry’s head- 
quarters & shipbuilding city 
Mal de unmerry 
Everything That 
(abb.) 

Not for just an hour, not for 
just a day, but always! 


Continues 
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Spear Up! sayrrev DAWES OO 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Pardon me, sir (madame). 
. What is the shortest way to— 
. I want to go to— 


. What time does the train (bus) 


leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at—? 
. | would like to have— 
. How much does this cost? 


. It is more than I wish to spend, 


can you show me something else? 


. I want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


. Waiter, will you please bring us 


some— 


. Bring us the check. 
. Good night, good morning, good- 


bye. 


Thank you very much, it was a 
pleasure to make your acquain- 
tance, I hope we shall meet again. 


Will you please write down your 
phone number? 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten; 11, 12, 
T3014, 15,16, 7, 18, 19; 20,30; 


‘40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 500, 


1000. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


January, February, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November, Decem- 


Symbol Example Symbol 
a ate € 
a at é 
a about g 
a father 


Bw N 


oo SO 


13. 


14. 


1S: 


16. 


be 


Example Symbol Example Symbol 
eat i eye oO 
net i ill Co) 
go lai then ) 


TRANSLATION 


. Undskyld herr (frue) 


Hvad er den korteste vej til— 


. Jeg vil gerne tage til— 
. Hvad tid gaar toget (bussen) 


. Hvornaar ankommer vi til—? 
. Jeg vil gerne bede om— 


. Hvor meget koster dette? 


Det er mere, end jeg har tenkt 
mig, kunne De vise mig noget 
andet? 


. Jeg vil gerne have to billetter til 


forestillingen i aften. 


. Tjener, ver saa venlig at give os 


noget— 


. Maa vi faa regningen? 


. God nat, god morgen, farvel 


Tusind tak, det var en forngjelse 
at gére Deres bekendtskab, jeg 
haaber, vi ses igen. 


Vil De vere venlig at skrive Deres 
telefonnummer ned? 


En, to, tre, fire, fem, seks, syv, 
otte, ni, ti, elleve, tolv, tretten, 
fjorten, femten, seksten, sytten, 
atten, nitten, tyve, tredive, fyrre, 
halvtreds, treds, halvfjerds, firs, 
halvfems, hundrede, fem hun- 
drede, tusind 


S¢ndag, mandag, tirsdag, onsdag, 
torsdag, fredag, lordag 


Januar, februar, marts, april, 
maj, juni, juli, august, septem- 
ber, oktober, november, december 


(not thin) 


PRONUNCIATION 


. OOSnskyal har (fr6a) 


2. Va er dén kortésta vy til’— 

, 3. Yih vil guian’ah ta til’— 

4. Va tith* gaw t0’at (bosan) 

5. Va naw tnka’ma vee til’— ? 

6. Yih vil géin’ah bee am— 

7. Vaw, maih kahsta deta 

8. Dé air méah én yih hah ténkt 
mih k66na déé veesa mih néat 
anat? 

9. Yih vil géan’ah ha too bileta til 

_  forastilingan éé aftan. 

10. Chainaw, vaya sa venli at gée Us 
no/’at 

11. Mo vé f6 ringingan. 

12. G6o nait, gdd man, fa-vil. 

13. Toodsin tack de vahin fonailsa 
at gira dairas békint skeb yih 
hoba vee sés égan. 

14. Vil de vaira vénli at skréva 
dairas tili fon noma nith?* 

15. Een, too, tri, féa, fim, séks, siv, 
Otta, nee, tee, éliva, tol, tritan, 
féortan, fémteén, sckstan, sirtén, 
atan, nitan, tiva, térlva, feéra, 
hultruis, tris, hulféts, féus, hal- 
femps, hodnruth*a, tdosin. 

16. SOonda, Moonda, ‘Teazda, 
Unsda, Torzda, Frida, Liorda 

17. Yanooa, Fegruiar, Marts, Ahpril, 
Mai, Yoone, Yoolé, OOgust, 
Septemba, Oktoba, Novemba, 
Dasémba. 

‘\ 

Example Symbol Example 
toe u cup 
not 
food 
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Hotel Headliners 


Awe AT BEING one of the finest 
hotels in the hemisphere, Lima’s 
Hotel Crillon is undergoing a million- 
dollaf modernization program calling 
for complete air-conditioning, a might 
club, 360 rooms and Gacaanopired 
motifs. . . . Guests at Tides Inn, Ir- 
vington, Va., may enjoy life on Yacht 
fo aien docked at Inn’s pier and with 
five staterogmis “f6r “occupancy. .. . 
In Bermuda%® * durjng Augwst 24— 
September 7 production of Macbeth 
at St. Catherirfé’s s Fort, nearby Hotel 
St. George ‘will serve special pre- 
theatre buffet dinners on terrace. Is- 
land’s Castle Harbour Hotel is now 
holding “How-De-Do” get-acquainted 
sessions alternate eves for guests... . 
After August 16, guests at Belgrade 
Hotel, Belgrade Lakes, Me., can play 
golf on nine-hole course for free... . 
Mountain Top Club in Chittenden, 
Vt., treats guests twice a week to 
luncheon barbecues on shores of lake. 
. . . Baker Hotel in Dallas has com- 
pleted “fabulous” dining and dancing 
room accommodating 700... . Hilton 
Hotel in Fort Worthgis slated for re- 
modeling, and Hilton Corp. has leased 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, 
O., making customary name-change to 
Deshler-Hilton. . Hotel Claridge, 
Memphis, has completely changed in- 
terior of lobby, doubled capacity of 
Balinese Room to 1,000... . La Jolla, 


Calif., saw recent opening of 75-room 
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inn, the Hotel del Charro. . . . Hale- 
kulani in Honolulu has expanded fa- 
cilities 25 percent, plans a beach 
Coffee Shop. Twelve new units 
and a pool have been added to Holi- 
day House at Malibu Beach, Calif. 

. . Hotel Sherman, Chicago, expects 
completion soon of “only convention 
and exhibit hall on one floor in this 
country,” and holding 2,000 persons. 

. Plans underway call for new hotel 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala. ... Walt Whitman 
Hotel, Camden, N. J., has installed air 
conditioners. .. . Activity in Washing- 
ton, D. C., includes improvements 
and renovations at Windsor Park 
Hotel and soft music in elevators of 
the Washington Statler, a unique and 
almost incomprehensible innovation. 

. . Split Rock Lodge, at Lake Har- 
mony in the Pennsylvania Poconos 
has opened an all-year ice skating 
rink. ... A 650-room, 14-story hotel 
for downtown Denver is on the draft- 
ing boards. .. . Hotel Flagler, South 
Fallsburgh, N. Y., has inaugurated 
2:00 a. m. Saturday eve shows for 
Hotel Oasis in Palm 


insomniacs. .. . 

Springs, Calif., has remodeled into 
double former accommodations. .. . 
Philippine’s Shellborne Hotel in 


Manila is now fully air conditioned. 
. Manhattan’s Roosevelt Hotel will 
add a new dining spot in September. 
. Philadelphia’s Bellevue-Stratford 


undergoes extensive renovation soon. 


be 
World’s first hotel heliport opened recently at Western Hills Hotel, 
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Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SINCLAIR 
TOUR SERVICE 


If you’re planning an auto 
trip, why not stop in at 
Sinclair’s modern Auto Tour 
Service Bureau for the best 
routing and the latest road 
information? Where to go... 
where to stay... how to get 
there . . . Sinclair travel ex- 
perts are ready to help you. 
Just stop in, phone or write— 
no charge, of course. 


SINCLAIR AUTO 
TOUR SERVICE 


A free service of 
Sinclair Refining Co. 


Sinclair Oil Building 
600 Fifth Avenue 
Entrance W. 48th St, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Tel.: Cl 6-3600 


STOP SAYING 
THAT TRAVEL IS 
TOO EXPENSIVE 


Passenger-carrying 
freighters are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can 
take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos 
Aires. Or through the Canal to either New York or Cali- 
fornia. Or to the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence 
River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost every- 
where are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with 
beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of 
good food and plenty of relaxation as you speed from 
port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the 
world eruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a 
month, And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages 
to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three week 
vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. 
Name the port and the chances are you ean find it listed 
in ‘‘Trayel Routes Around the World.’’ This is the book 
that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they 
charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds — of 
thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. 
Travel editors and travel writers say ‘“‘To learn how to 
travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get “Travel 
Routes Around the World.’ ’’ 


The big 1953-1954 edition is yours for $1, 
dollar also brings you this priceless report: 
LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to stay a while—even re- 


tire—in the West Indies, Mexico, Guatemala, and other 
lands to the south where the dollar buys so much more. 


and your 


A big $1 worth. Send for your copies of both guides 
now. Simply tear out ad., print name & address, and mail 
with $1 bill to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 133 PARKWAY, 
GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK. 


Al 


DISPATCHES 


FROM 


PARIS and LONDON 


By Margaret Gardner 


HOSE CONCERNED WITH tourism to Paris and France 
Ta general are in agreement that August is the least 
desirable month to visit the French capital—for many 
reasons. It is undoubtedly the hottest month of the year, 
as it is in most other cities of the world, and it is difficult 
te keep your mind on sight-seeing and excursions while 
passing travel agencies whose windows feature scenes of 
sandy white Riviera beaches and the cool green of the 
Brittany countryside. Also it is the month that most 
Parisians, both employers and employees, take their an- 
nual vacations. In the case of the latter it is a minimum of 
one month, a congé payé (paid vacation) being required 
by French law. Thus laundries, cleaners, shoemakers, 
watch repair shops, to mention a few of the prosaic 
necessary establishments, are shut up completely. 

This general exodus of the native population from the 
city gives the capital a strange appearance, but not a de- 
serted one by any means, since tourists from most coun- 
tries of the world jostle each other in happy confusion 
and gaze in unison at Paris’ beautiful landmarks, no less 
striking under the burning sun. But with this absence of 
the native Parisian, a definite note of picturesqueness has 
departed. Paris is, during the month of August, the most 
international of cities, with cars bearing license plates 
from all over the world jamming the boulevards; with 
the exotic dress of Indian princes mingling with the Sun- 
day suits of the visiting Texans. It is glamorous, it is 
exciting, it is cosmopolitan; but isn’t French, this 
August atmosphere. 

During the past few years it had become evident that, 


despite publicity and advertising advising the foreign - 


tourist to come to Paris during the less crowded months 
of fall, winter and spring, there are many whose vacation 
periods cannot permit this; and so the Parisians, shrewd 
businessmen that they are, are gradually adjusting their 
own schedules and personal lives to fit the tourist season. 
The French vacation schedules are being staggered, so 
that many now take them in the winter to participate in 
winter sports and also to be available in Paris during the 
height of the season, i.e., August. 

The most striking change that is gradually taking place 
in a campaign to cater to the hundreds of thousands of 
August visitors is in the theatre. Normally all the Paris 
theatres are closed during the summer months, even the 
Comedie Francaise, which fact has been arousing a lot 
of criticism. 

An Englishman, not familiar with the French language, 
asked a French friend a few days after his arrival in 
Paris; “I say. old man, what is’ this play that has such 
a terrific success that it is playing in all your theatres at 
the same time?” “What play?” asked his friend in a 
puzzled tone. “Why. Reldche.” One need only add that 
the word relache means, in effect, ““No Performance.” ¢ 
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By Elizabeth Nicholas 


I N MANY European capitals August comes with the dead. 
dismal thud of a penny dropped in mud—most of the 
shops have an “annual closing” which may last anything 
up to six weeks, theatres, except those which cater ex- 
clusively for foreigners, are shut, the last note of the 
opera season has long since faded into silence, and the 
atmosphere is that of a town which has gone quietly to 
sleep for a month or two. , 

London, however, is a different case. It changes its 
character but it does not go to sleep. On the contrary, it 
often seems more crowded than ever, and the rich vari- 
ations of provincial dialect mingle agreeably in Piccadilly 
or Pall Mall with the fiercer clatter of French or Italian 
or Spanish or of the English tongue as spoken in London, 
Ontario, or the ce south of the U. S. London, in fact, 
is more cosmopolitan in August probably than at any 
other season. 

Strangely, howevér, we have found it a very good 
month for exhibitions and museums. In August, it is 
often possible to enjoy in comparative seclusion galleries 
which are normally thronged with people. So far as the 
Summer Exhibition at the Royal Academy is concerned. 
there is just no knowing. It closes on August 16, and the 
last fortnight may find it reasonably empty or unreason- 
ably crowded. 

Music, of course, is at a low ebb—except for the B.B.C. 
Promenade Concerts which are a fixed and formidably 
popular feature of London life. To obtain a ticket for the 
last night—August 15—is probably out of the question, 
but promenading—that means standing in the vast amphi- 
theatre the center of which is adorned by a pond complete 
with goldfish—is considered part of the ritual and for 
this it is a matter of queuing on the day. The Last Night 
is a fabulous occasion, ending always with an arrange- 
ment by the late Sir Henry Wood of British Sea Shanties 
which the audience accompanies with feet-beating and 
whistles. 

In the main, August is an outdoor month, though, and 
while cricket is considered by Americans to be a strange 
and intricate rite of monumental boredom, a Test Match 
against Australia comes into the anything-once category. 
The fifth and last Test Match of the current series will be 
fought out at London’s Oval August 15-20, and whereas 
here again reserved seats are more precious than gold, 
it is opened to anyone to queue for admittance on the day. 

In August the British Games are held at the White 
City. and this International Meeting generates quite a bit 
of excitement. The White City, in the western region of 
London, is also famous for its greyhound racing. An 
excellent dinner can be had in the huge, glass-fronted 
restaurant which looks down on the arena. 

And, of course, the Edinburgh Festival will pursue its 
majestic way from August 23 to September 12. ¢- 
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‘One Million 


A‘ ISLAND of my own’’—that al- 
ways has been the dream of 
hustling Americans suffering from 
hard wérk and cramped quarters. 
Most of them believe it is an impos- 
sible, unobtainable fantasy, realized 
by only a moneyed few. Yet this is 
far from the truth as proven by 
Robert Forman in his witty, practical 
and very readable béok One Million 
Islands For Salé(235-pages. Dftell, 
Sloan and Pearce—Little, 

There are “moré_than one million 
habitable islands’ for sale or rent 
in and around the U. S. and Canada. 
Some may be purchased for as little 
as $10.00 an acre and others may be 
leased for $25.00 a year for tracts as 
large as 1,000 acres. 

They lie scattered off all coasts, 
in rivers and lakes. in warm and cold 
climated regions. Some are tame, 
easily accessible, situated near large, 
densely populated areas, while others 
are wild and remote, as far from 
civilization as anyone could hope for. 

While Mr. Forman sets the figure 
of one million in the titk, he points 
out that actually there could very well 
be more than twice that many islands 
on the open market begging for 
ownership. So numerous are these is- 
lands, in fact, that probably the proy- 
ince of Ontario alone has more than 
that number. Nobody has ever under- 
taken to count them individually. 
State and provisional governments 
which retain ownership of most of 
them have only a vague idea of the 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 
for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
eIn the Mountains 
e By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 
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Brown).. 


& Land 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$50 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Isle of your own? From millions, pick one! 


number, and few are charted except 
in the largest of regional maps. 

But all are available for sale or 
lease and you need not be a million- 
aire to own one. The variety, too, is 
enormous—ranging from low, sandy, 
semi-tropical isles off the Florida and 
Gulf areas to the rocky, pine-covered 
tracts near the shores of New Eng- 


© In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Sent promptly by mail. 


$750 
Send check or cash. Dept. B — 


Islands For Sale’ 


land and Canada—with thousands in 
between. 

At a very early age Mr. Forman 
developed a penchant for islands 
which stayed with him all his life. 
“They are so numerous, so widely 
scattered and so endlessly varied that 
it would take several lifetimes to ex- 
plore them all. What I have had to 
settle for is a sort of sampling,” the 
author says of his book. 

In ten chapters (besides the intro- 
ductory one) and six appendices, he 
gives a general description with spe- 
cific examples of the islands of a 
single region. At the end of these 
chapters he augments his own ap- 
praisal with additional sources of 
information including real estate 
agents who are actually handling 
some of this island property. Since 
island life involves much more than 
the initial purchase, he includes sev- 
eral chapters on many facts of which 
the potential island dweller should be 
aware. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Every lover of the outdoors will 
discover sparkling delight in One 
Million Islands For Sale and those 
who are just imaginative travelers 
will find this book an intensely inter- 
esting adventure in worthwhile 
reading. 

National Travel Club Members are 
urged to read it and can purchase 
it through the Club at a big saving. 


Mail the coupon TODAY. 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please Send me “One Million Islands 
For Sale” at the special membership 
price of $2.80. 

Remittance is enclosed. 
Name ist eho soc wus eee tee 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


By Carol Lane 


Wises: ; bavel é Seon 
Ser. O: Company 


ANY MOTORISTS FIND touring America on a “sea shell 
M safari” is a delightful way to “dig up” vacation fun. 
Any shell collector worth his seaweed knows that shells 
differ not only from Atlantic to Pacific, but also along the 
same coast. Collectors find the most specimens at low 
tide and full moon or after a storm when great numbers 
of shells are washed up on the beach. 

The secret of collecting shells is to find those with two 
matching sides, whether separated or joined. The best 
method is to dredge in shallow water with a sieve and 
“pan” for shells the way prospectors once panned for 
gold. You can also comb the beach picking up loose speci- 
mens. If you spot some sea weed on the surface of the 
water, bring your pan up under it and you may carry 
off both sea weed and sea horses. 

In collecting specimens, make an on-the-spot identifi- 
cation and record—noting such important data as the 
species of the shell, the date on which it was found, the 
locality, the depth of the water and the character of the 
sea bottom. Such information will be valuable not only 
to you as a collector, but also to science. A book on 
shells, illustrated with colored plates, is an invaluable aid 
in classification. 

After collecting shells, clean them promptly to avoid 
decomposition of animal parts and to enhance their 
beauty. Start by boiling them to remove fleshy parts. Boil 
smooth, highly polished shells only two minutes. Others 
may be boiled from two to twenty minutes, depending on 
size. Remove remaining fleshy parts by delicate pulling 
and twisting. Minute specimens may be placed to dry with- 
out removing the soft parts. Finally, do surface cleaning 
with a stiff brush or a weak solution of muriatic acid. 

When you have collected enough specimens for mount- 
ing, use a small brush, dipped into egg white or light 
oil, to cover each shell and make it glossy. Then take a 
piece of cotton backing and arrange the shells artistically. 
along with different kinds of seaweed, coral, sea horses 
and star fish. Place the collection in a picture frame, 
covered with glass. The result will be a delightful and 
decorative vacation memento. ¢ 
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READER'S CHUICE 


By Elsie Schlemmer 


Y FAVORITE spoT is beautiful Oglebay Park given to 
M the City of Wheeling in West Virginia by Colonel 
Ogiebay after his death. 

Here you may find, among 780 acres, relaxation te 
your taste. You may have solitude or activity. And 
there’s drama portrayed at the Carriage House Theatre, 
quaint and different. 

Different displays of museum pieces can be seen at the 
Mansion House where once the donor lived, and you can 
be served dinner in a formal garden with a pool of 
gorgeous water lillies over-looking a natural amphitheatre 
with an open stage where a symphony under the stars, 
once a week, plus personages such as Eleanor Steber, 
Laurence Melchoir and Jose Iturbi, can be enjoyed. 

If you like the smell of wood, take your food and cook 
out of doors. At the fireplaces, wood is provided. Horse- 
back riding or swimming are among other activities 
available, or you can just sit and relax under the beautiful 
trees, of which there are thousands. 

For the past several summers | have enjoyed this park 
as my vacation spot. I can take a bus any day and in 
twenty minutes I am in this enchanted land. Indeed, I 
spread my one week’s vacation over a three-month period 
from June until September. 

Nowhere have I ever seen a more enjoyable and yet 
natural vacation land. Come and try it! ¢ 


Ogiebay Park golf green overlooks Crispin Center pool (behind flag). 


Reminder to Readers 
To members of the National Travel Club. Travei 
will pay $5.00 for each Reader's Choice used. Just 
type out your favorite-spot description on one or 
two pages. double spaced, and mail to: 
Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL. 
45 W. 57th St.. New York 19. N.Y. 
Material for Reader's Choice cannot be returned or 
acknowledged y 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promue interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
fot them: to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 


ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 


— 


and of ourt waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all méveiients that make travel safe 
and attractive: and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. 
Sidney Clark. 


Holmes; 


Transportation: Harry A. Franck, 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 
45 West 57th Street, 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion. the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


Nate's Sees fe ss os eee 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


eee we wees 


ARGH TE So cssovess 


(please print) 
CHI ones s5i0s + c'he G eo a2 RRA Coes ete pee 
Name of nominating member .....cccccccccccccccvece 


RAALCEB Io oo cc tv ce vavegdcs ve sedéeatua eee 


Membersnty fF np0sccccre dcovcsdsswepededeste sero 


Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19. New York 


Lam planning a4 trip tO... sees ec ccescccccsccses 


and would like information on: 


Hotels 
Package trip 


Plane Bus 
Ship Train 


There will be ..........-. in my party. I plan to 
te ects > AM Tern... . er aay 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend ...... 


ee celica x asso) CIDEKSID Fi... 2 xa 


Send information to: 


MLC ne fo ae oe oo ors eos oc cbccswe 


Cee es dees AONE ss IMO Hasedase es 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from 2.0... 5.25 0ees 
10s -cee cee ... and would like a routing 


Wid ose eee oo eee ee Pe Pres ny 


I am planning to leave .......cesceecdees 


Membership ‘Nokes i. Jos dees ce eeeeeeee 


Address 


“see eee O HHS EH HHSHEHSHEHTEHEHHEHESEE ES 
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By Will Lane 


‘Fishing’ For Pictures 
Can Bring Home Top 
Results By Just 


Watchful Waiting! 


Steamer on horizon 
makes a composition 
worth taking home. 


Bleak horizon and 
fishermen on rock is 
pictorially a nibble. 
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ATCHFUL WAITING—that’s the word for a fisherman 
Wi work, Baiting, casting, reeling, hoping—waiting 
for a strike. And when that tug comes, every nerve and 
muscle will concentrate on hauling in the line and land- 
ing the big one. We’re in the same boat, figuratively, when 
fishing for big pictures. 

A group of lazy Joes on a placid Sunday afternoon is 
a pleasing thought, but not an interesting scene. Pictor- 
ially, it needs something added. Look out on the horizon. 


What’s that? A steamship approaching? It’s moving 
slowly, coming closer, tugging on the line to our camera 
lens. Will we land a good picture? Will that steamer sail 
close enough to shore? While sending up a prayer, we 
do not neglect also to set up the camera. We focus on the 
foreground, about 30 feet away, put a yellow filter on the 
lens to darken the sky, and adjust the lens for F/16 at 
1/50 second. This is the appropriate aperture as we are 
using Super XX film. (With Kodaehrome, it would call 
for F/8.) 

Why not use 1/100 second to make sure of freezing 
any movement of the fishermen? But they are too lazy 
to move much on a fine day like this. Even if they do, a 
little visible blur in a moving hand or casting rod will 
only emphasize the lassitude of the rest of the figures. 
Also, we want to use the smallest practical aperture. 


TRAVEL 


Why? In order to get maximum depth of field from the 
foreground to the distant ship, which. is coming closer. 
The ship on the horizon should balance the position of 
the fishermen, providing a fulcrum type of balance in the 
composition. We wait. It moves slowly in the distance. 
We hold our fire. Easy on the cable release. This is not 
like landing a barracuda. As one of the fishermen casts, 
we check the spot on the horizon to which his rod. points. 
That’s where we want our ship in the picture. 

A click, and the shutter captures the hand pointing to 
the distant steamship. We have landed our fish. for the 
day. It doesn’t make as good eating as the finny kind, 
but it lasts a while. longer when framed on the wall. By 
fishing for pictufes, “by wate hful, waiting, you can bring 

‘to gaff many a swell picture that otherwise might get 
away. On city styeetsin the park or subway, good pic- 
tures are waitirg- fo be taken. 


What About 3-D? 


Success of 3-Dimensional movies has brought a new 
surge of interest in 3-D still photography. With a devise 
like the Stereo-tach, which clips on the lens of an ordinary 
camera, your camera does double duty. Better yet is to 
have a stereo camera. One of the least expensive is the 
new View-Master Stereo ($149.00) which makes stereo 
pairs of the same size you see in the ready-made View- 
Master scenes which are on sale at photo stores through- 
out the country. The camera uses standard 35 mm. color 
film, producing 37 stereo pairs from one 20-exposure roll, 
or 69 pairs from one 36-exposure cartridge. Fixed-focus 
lenses are used, which makes focusing unnecessary, be- 
cause of the short focal length (1-inch) of the lenses. 

You have a surprise in store when you take your first 
stereo pictures. It is actually easier than taking ordinary. 
flat pictures. So often, pictures of a beautiful, dramatic 
scene result in prints that look dull, flat and lifeless. With 
stereo, that’s all changed. The most ordinary snapshot 
springs to life. A face that might seem lost and merged in 
the background now comes forward in full relief, round 
and life-like, in third dimension. 

For best results with a stereo camera, keep these 
thoughts in mind: 

1. Select a scene in which objects appear at varying 
distances from the camera, between five and 35 feet. The 
greatest “depth” impression comes at these distances. Ob- 
jects beyond appear flat, especially if unrelieved by 
nearer objects. 

2. Keep entire area in focus. Use a small aperture and 
plenty of illumination to secure depth of field. Out-of- 
focus objects, while acceptable in flat photography, are 
unpleasing in stereo. Focus not on the nearest object in 
the scene, nor on the furthest, nor in the middle—but at 
a distance 1/3 of the footage from the camera. A depth- 
of-field scale on the camera lens makes it easy to keep 
everything in focus. Otherwise, use a lens table. 

3. Keep the horizon level. The camera may be tilted 
up or down, but not sidewise. A tripod is helpful in this 
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regard. Also it enables use of a slower shutter speed for 
scenes in which there is no rapid action. At 1/10 second, 
for example, you can stop down to F/16 with Kodachrome 
outdoors. I heartily recommend the use of a tripod for 
all stereo shooting. 

4. Keep scenes well-illuminated. Avoid large areas of 
shadow. Let the light come from the front to illuminate 
evenly the scene, or from a slight angle—up to 45 degrees 
from one side is fine. 

Keep the above four points in mind and good stereo 
pictures will result. It requires the same kind of planning 
as a good still composition. Place the people and objects 
carefully, just as you did with the steamship in the photo 
on this page, deciding whether to place it in the middle, 
side, right or left area. Patience and timing pay off. 


Kodachrome for Stereo 


For stereo cameras making standard 23 by 24 mm. 
stereo pairs, be sure to use the new Kodachrome Daylight, 
335. This provides 20 pairs per roll, and will be mounted 
for hand viewing without charge if sent for processing 
to the Kodachrome Processing Laboratory, Rochester, . 
N.Y. The charge for stereo mounting 135 or 135A film is 
$1.00 for the 20-exposure roll, and $1.60 for the 36-ex- 
posure. Coin must be included with the film when sent 
in for processing. 


Protection for Travelers 


—— 
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Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 to 
$50,000 Death & Disrxemberment Benefit, plus Medi- 
cal Payments of $250 to $2500. Policies issued im- 
mediately for any period from 3 days to 6 months. 
A $5000/$250 policy for 7 days costs only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


| American Casualty Co. 
R ExAaDHEINe Ge, ENNSYLVANIA 
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TRAVELS 
Amateur Photo Contest 
Winners for August 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the bes photograph submitted by an amateur 
each month, Travei will pay $25.00, awarding a 
second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, spe- 
cific locale of picture, and pertinent information re- 
garding camera and film used, with speed, lens open- 
ing and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of the 


photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the 
handling of photographs, TraveL cannot be responsible 
for their return or condition. The right to future 
publication of prize-winning pictures without addi- 
tional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, 
Trave., 45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


Mission Bells No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate 
} Old Sugar Mill built by Cortez near Mexico City the entry is enclosed. 
ust was filmed by Herbert Lockyer, Jr. Chicago, ML, Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
oe abatalie 1/100 using Plus XX film, current contest will be held for the following month. 
no filter, 


Doorway to Duty 


Hill-cresting Cathedral at Assisi, 
Italy, was photographed by Ber- 

secon niece Ryan, Evanston, Ill., with 
Kodak Duoflex at f:16 using Ansco 
All-weather 620 film. 


Neighbors for Lunch 


th - e Interlude in the Sequoias was taken with a simple 
ur box Brownie by Constance Kleiser of Orange, Texas. 
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Parked cars, jaywalkers, intersections 
jam traffic but throughways speed 
autos along swiftly and safely. 


Letter From The Publisher 


r 
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TRAVEL MARBET PLACE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words, Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous original 
professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe? rapids canoe- 
ing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also 
broken jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, dia- 
monds, silver. Cash sent promptly. Mail ar- 
ticles or write for free information. Lowe’s 
301 Holand Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri, 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails, Mellinger, 158, Los Angeles 24. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book ‘‘Collecting National Geographic Maga- 
zines.”’ Price $2.00. Periodical Service, Box 
465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


START VENETIAN Blind Laundry. Profitable 
lifetime business, New Machine. Free book- 
let. H. X. Co. 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


FUNWAY THRU South America and the Corib- 
bean, Peru, $2.65 a day! Bolvia, $2.10. 
Ecuador, $2.10. Cruise Amazon, $1.15 a day. 
32 romantic islands, $4.00 a day! Two ex- 
citingly different pocket guides in one! Mail 
$1.50 to—FunWay Travels, Box 612, San 
Bernardino, California. 


August 1953 


RAISE ORCHIDS—at home—big profits—fas- 
cinating. Year ‘round any climate. No green- 
house. Instructions, including 3 orchid plants, 
sent for no-risk examination, Free detai's. 
Flowerland, 4622 A. T. Wilshire, Los An- 
geles 5. 


GOOD USED books. 50¢-$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All fields. 
Just drop us a postcard. Editions, Dept. 50, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


YOU NEED a Chicago mail address on your 
letter. For business or personal use. Creates 
prestige. Builds business quick! Your mail, 
parcels, telegrams received and forwarded. 
Like having office or residence here. Perma- 
nent! Confidential. Cost a few cents a month. 
Write Faultless Organization, Dept. T. 667 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


300 GUMMED, colorful address labels (print- 
ing three lines) in Gift Box only $1.00. At- 
tractive and practical. Ideal for Stationery— 
envelopes—checks—boxes—cards. Samples 
for stamp. Joel Tilberg, Proctor 7, Vermont. 


ROME, VENICE, Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii, 
Paris, Versailles, Fountainbleau, French Rivi- 
era, Austrian Tyrol, Madrid, Seville, Valencia, 
Barcelona, Athens, Bali, India, Pakistan, Etc. 
High quality color Slides, Catalog ‘‘T’’ Free. 
Argo Slides, 62 William Street, New York 5, 
New York, 


EARN MONEY at home with sewing machine 
—typewriter or make beautiful nylon flowers 
for profit! Full, spare time. Write today for 
free details. C. E. Edwards, 3915-1, 12th, 
Des Moines 13, lowa. 


Transcontinental Throughway 


1 NICE to get away—but it’s at the 
price of crowded highways, jam- 
med lanes, frustrating delays. Most 
motorists have suffered it all—but 
some have done a lot about it! 

The New York Thruway is one of . 
the steps being made, and the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike is another excellent 
example of good highway planning 
and development. In the works, too, is 
a turnpike route extending from the 
Eastern seaboard to Chicago. A 150- 
mile stretch in Indiana has received 
preliminary approval with construc- 
tion, expected to start next year, total- 
ing $193,000,000. 

No one questions that good high- 
ways will cost. In his brilliant. prize- 
winning essay which won the top 
award in the recent $25,000 General 
Motors contest, Robert Moses states 
that an adequate road system could 
be obtained in ten years at a cost of 
50 billion dollars. 

One of the first steps needed in this 
direction, TRAVEL believes, is a Trans- 
continental Throughway from New 
York to California. Such a super- 
highway would enable the traveler to 
cross the country in four days, sweep- 
ing him, as does the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, past scenery instead of 
signboards, around congested areas 
instead of into them. 

TRAVEL further believes that such 
a throughway can be paid for by each 
appropriate city and state floating 
bonds to be paid for by tolls collected 
from travelers passing over the high- 
way. States with throughways know 
the value of being able to lure in tour- 
ists with good roads, and the nation’s 
entire highway network would be 
bolstered by such a national road 
span based on the sections already 
planned and already in operation. 

American travelers need a Trans- 


continental Throughway. The time to 
lay plans for it is NOW! 


Ade 


H. W. Shane 
Publisher 
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Lines Aft... 


DODOOOOOOCOOSOOSOOCOOCOOOOOOOOOD 


Captured Anew 


Dear Sirs: 

I was particularly interested in your 
article We Capture Crocodiles by An- 
dre Tisserand appearing in the May 
issue. Briefly, I spent over four years in 
Para (Belem) about 40 years ago, 
when Teddy Roosevelt came back from 
his famous exploration into the Amazon 
jungle. . . . Truly, I had never in my 
life spent such a delightful two-week 
vacation as I did, decades ago, on the 
Isle of Marajo. Unless I am very, very 
much mistaken, I must have been close 
to the location as described in Mr. Tis- 
serand’s article. | would add that I had 
been invited by my host to join a croc- 
odile hunt one evening but at the last 
moment | seemed to have lost my cour- 
age to play the hero. I simply wanted 
you to know how much I enjoyed that 
exciting article which has been so clev- 
erly written indeed. 

W. Braegger 
Stamford, Conn. 


Grizzly Error 


Dear Sirs: 

On page 26 of the June issue (Bag- 
ging A Bear!) ... it is obvious that 
neither the profile of this black bear, 
nor its paw, ever belonged to a grizzly. 
No grizzly was ever seen up a tree—un- 
less it was a cub, because adult grizzlies 
cannot climb trees. Oh, I know the text 
also calls the bear a “great black” but 
to term it a grizzly ... is as much an 
error as to call a mallard a teal. ... 

H. S. Mazet 
Balboa Island, Calif. 


For tampering with the bear 
TRAVEL apologizes—Ed. 


facts, 
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Majestic Mood 


Dear Sirs: 

“Her Royal Highness Queen Eliza- 
beth II.” Wow. what a boomer. You 
wait until an Englishman or Canadian 
reads your June issue. You will hear a 
lot. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
is her rank and title for some time. 

H. F. Edler Freyburg 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Despite silence from England and Can- 
ada, TRAVEL makes a low bow of apol- 


ogy to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I. 


—Ed. 


Not Captivated 


Dear Sirs: 

Why does any publication bend to 
have articles such as Archery Anglers 
[TraveL May, 1953] and so on? 

The market is overloaded with that 
type of, to me, dirt.... 
Graziella Boucher 


Portland, Ore. 


Stimulated 


Dear Sirs: 
Your February issue on the islands 
[in the Pacific] had me drooling. So far 


my traveling has been confined to the’ 


New England states, Canada and as far 
south as Pennsylvania, but after read- 
ing some of your articles, I intend to 
see many more places in the future. 


Norma M. Harris 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Travel for Travel 


Dear Sirs: 

We cannot do without TRAVEL. It has 
been our mainstay in. planning two 
European jaunts and now we look for- 
ward to another. Thank you for being 
so helpful... . 

Mrs. Russell J. Mulgrew 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


4 : ; 
The engineer says, ‘Ten minutes—no more!’ ” 
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First Look 


Dear Sirs: 

Recently I had my first look through 
your magazine—you really have some- 
thing of which to be proud! 

Janis E. Cotton 
Woodbury, N. J. 


Brain Twister Answers 


1. Hilton. 
2. True—if you must take alous your 


camels! 


3. The Alaskan Highway. 


4. New. York’s breathtaking Finger 
Lakes. 
5. Col: a mountain’ pass; Massif: mt. 


group; Moulin: hole in a glacier; cwm 
(koom) : deep ravine, or hole in mountain- 
side. 

6. Alaska’s Mt. McKinley (20,270 ft.) ; 
Argentine’s Aconcagua (22,855); Mont 
Blane (15,781) ; Kilimanjaro in Tanganyika 
(19,565). 

7. They all rule British colonial posses- 
sions in Malay, Borneo, off Africa, and in 
South Seas. 

8. Wah-hah-cah; Pahngo-Pahngo; Sisis- 
ter; Co-aht-sah-co-al-cos; Pah-ree. 

9. It’s strictly illegal to smoke leaving an 
airliner—might ignite gas fumes! 

10. They don’t kill the bull. 

11. Peru; British Isles; Scandinavia; 
ditto. 

12. Norway. 

13. The Louvre in Paris. 

14. £35.14.10; 35,000; 63,000; 4,000. 

15. Holland; Ireland; Britain; Scandi- 
navia; Denmark; Venezuela; Italy. 

16. 6¢. 

17. St. Pierre & Miquelon. 

18. You’d drink the Yquem, Margaux & 
du Papes (then sleep it off in the others! ) 
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TRAVEL’S PICTURES 


Left to right, top to bottom of page: 5: Monk- 
meyer Press. 6: Philip Gendreau, N.Y.; Chicago and 
North Western Railway. 7: Chicago and North 
Western Railway; Philip Gendreau, N.Y. 8: Minne- 
sota Tourist Bureau; Chicago and North Western 
Railway; Northwest Orient Airlines. 9-12: Satour. 
13: Netherlands Natiotal Tourist Office. 14: Official 
Belgian Tourist Bureau. 15: Netherlands Natl. Tour. 
Off.; Luxembourg Commissioner of Information. 16: 
North Carolina News Bureau. 17: N.C. News Bur. 
except top r.: Tennessee Conservation Dept. 18: 
Tenn. Consy. Dept. 19: Tenn. Consvy. Dept.; N.C. 
News Bur. 20, 21: Maine Development Commission, 
22-25: Cuban Tourist Commission. 26-27: Evans 
from Three Lions. 28, 29: Pickow from Three 
Lions. 30-33: Toshi Hodges. 34: Pan American 
World Airways. 36; 37: Author. 41: Witherspcon 
and Ridings. 43: S. R. Johnston. 44: West Virginia 
Industrial and Publicity Commission. 46: Author. 
49: General Motors. 


TRAVEL 


THEY TRAVELED TO WIN! 


And Won a Beautiful Hillman Estate Car 


Presented by Periodical Sales Company 


William Hoffman and his crew, through their magazine sub- 
scription selling in the field, broke records with their 6-month 
production performance. Now, the handy Hillman station 


wagon is the mascot of their car fleet. 


This crew is one of Periodical’s many licensed organizations 


which have covered the United States for decades. 


Your Periodical Sales Company receipt is your guarantee that 
the magazine subscription you buy at your door will be prop- 


erly and promptly received by the publishers. 


Solicitors, authorized to clear their subscription business 
through the facilities of Periodical Sales Company, carry PSC 
credentials and are registered with the Magazine Publishers 


Association. 


PERIODICAL SALES COMPANY 


CcH TCA G-O, it NAOT 1sS 


$ Discover 
2 OLD MEXICO 


which is always new! — 


Make your vacation a thrilling 
adventure this year in Mexico! 
Discover for yourself the age- 
old and timeless Pyramids 
of the Sun and the Moon; 
the quaint, story-book 
setting of San Miguel 
Allende; the enchantment 
of Xochimilco’s flower- 
banked waterways; the 
fresh loveliness of the 
countryside near San 

Luis Potosi, the Colonial 
charm of Guadalajara. 
And remember, Mexico 
City 1s one of the most gay 
_and exciting cities in 

the world! There's 
something new at every turn in 


MEXICO 


the Far-Away land near by. 


r) E] Salto, Sn. Luis Potosi School, Mexico City 
@ 
e 
> DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 
®@ AV. JUAREZ 89 MEXICO, D. F. 
@ New York, 630 Fifth Avenue @ San Antonio, 518 W. Houston 
e @ Chicago 333.N. Michigan Bivd. @ New Orleans, Whitney Bldg. 
e ® Los Angeles, 511 W. 6th St. @ Miami, 40 Columbus Arcade 


@ Houston, Pan American World Airways Bidg. 


Learn Soanish... the Mexican Way! and at the same time know Mexico, Study-at-home method ( 
method approved by Direccion General de Turismo Write for free bookiet and demonstration reco 


Mexico, D. F Zona 10 MEXICO. 
EERE Emenee ee 


with records) for adults direct from Mexico. This 
rd. Mexican Spanish Academy. Sierra Madre’ 440, 


